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ABSTRACT 
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"In the year 2000, young people will still see problems in the world. Some will be hungry, others homeless, addicted to drugs 
or illiterate. But in the face of these challenges, young people will not look to elders for the answers, or to their peers, or their 
government. Instead, this new generation will look into themselves. Public problems will mean personal responsibility. All across 
this nation, people of all socio-economic, racial, regional, religious and educational backgrounds, of all political beliefs, will unify 
with a force and direction never seen in this land. The potential of a generation will be unleashed upon our most unrelenting 
social issues. There will be no service providers or recipients, only responsible individuals solving their own problems. No blame 
win. be assigned, only tasks. Youth service will then be a required rite of passage to work or college. The service ethic will not 
be limited to the young; it will pervade all generations. For no individual should consider themselves solely service recipients, 
which breeds dependence and low self-esteem. We all must see ourselves as both provider and recipient, inextricably linked and 
reliant on each other in order to advance ourselves and our society. This is our new American Dream." 

Bryan Tramont 
1991 Intern Youth Service America 



"It is from numberless diverse acts of courage and belief that human history is shaped. Each time a man stands up for an ideal, 
or acts to improve the lot of others, or strikes out against injustice, he sends forth a tiny ripple of hope, and crossing each other 
from a million different centers of energy and daring, those ripples build a current which can sweep down the mightiest walls of 
oppression and resistance." 

Robert F. Kennedy 
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INTRODUCTION 



VISIONS OF SERVICE: THE FUTURE OF THE 
NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE ACT 

Shirley Sagawa 
Samuel Halperin 



The National and Coinmunit>' Service 
Act of 1990 seeks to create a nationwide 
service system to engage Americans of 
all ages, from kindergartners to senior citi- 
zens, in meaningful serv'ice to their commu- 
nities. The legislation will expire in 1993 
unless Congress and the President choose to 
extend it through a process of reauthoriza- 
tion, which may involve minor or major 
amendments to the Act. This reauthorization 
will likely coincide with efforts to implement 
President Clinton's campaign pledge to cre- 
ate a National Service Trust Fund, which 
would enable students to repay their postsec- 
ondai7 education loans through service. As 
a result. 1993 is likely to be a landmark year 
for national serv'ice, a year in which the 
groundwork will be laid for a .,iuch more 
expansive system of service opportunities for 
the American people. 

For this reason, the American Youth Policy 
Forum and the National Women's Law Cen- 
ter invited leading practitioners and strategic 
thinkers in the serv'ice field to contribute 
short essays for this publication on the reau- 
thorization of the National and Community 
Service Act. Authors were not asked to write 
about specific topics. Nonetheless, these 
pieces cover well the "who, what, why, 
where, and how" of service. 

Part 1 of this collection contains works 
focusing on the goals of the Act — whij we 
as a nation should invest in service opportuni- 
ties. Part II discusses what t>'pes of service 
should he supported, and Part HI includes 
pieces examining who should serve. !n Part 
IV, authors suggest how the Act could be 
made more effective, while Part V offers 
visions where expanded ser\'ice opportuni- 
ties can take the American people. 



It is important to note that we did not 
invite federal policy makers — the staff and 
Board of Directors of the Commission on 
National and Community Service, the White 
House Office of National Service, and Mem- 
bers of Congress and their staffs — to submit 
essays, as they are intended to be the primar>' 
audience of this collection of essays. 

A brief historical backgrounder follows 
this introduction for those who may wish to 
review the events leading to the enactment 
of the NCS Act in 1990. 



The purposes of the National and Commu- 
nity Service Act are many: 

• To renew the ethic of civic responsibility 
in the United States 

• To encourage citizens, regardless of 
age, income or ability, to engage in 
service 

• To involve youth in programs that will 
benefit the nation and improve their 
own lives 

• To enable young adults to make a sus- 
tained commitment to service by remov- 
ing barriers created by high education 
costs, loan indebtedness and the rising 
cost of housing 

• To build on the ne^vork of existing fed- 
eral, state, and local programs and agen- 
cies 

• To involve participants in activities that 
would not otherwise be performed by 
paid workers 

• To generate additional volunteer service 
hours to help meet human, educational, 
environmental and public safety needs, 
particularly those relating to poverty 



These goals would be accomplished primarily 
through four major programs to be adminis- 
tered by a newly created federal Commission 
on National and Community Service: 

Serve-America, designed to Involve school- 
age children and youth in service through 
schools and community organizations, and 
to bring adult volunteers into the schools; 

Higher Education Innovative Projects, offer- 
ing grants to colleges and universities for 
campus service programs and to train teach- 
ers in service-learning techniques; 

American Conservation and Youth Service 
Corps, funding youth corps in which teams 
of 14- to 25-year-olds provide community 
service while they gain essential education 
and workplace skills. 

National Service Demonstration Program, 
intended to test models for large-scale 
national service involving adults ages 17 and 
older. 

All NCS programs require an age-appro- 
priate learning component for participants 
to reflect on their service experiences; an 
evaluation plan; training and supervision of 
participants; recruitment of economically 
and educationally disadvantaged individu- 
als, including those with disabilities; and 
involvement of participants in meaningful 
service to their communities. 

In addition, the Act supports several 
smaller programs, and authorizes funding for 
the Points of Light Foundation and Youth- 
Build USA, through which disadvantaged 
young people gain skills in the building trades 
while they renovate housing for the homeless 
and rebuild their own lives. All programs, 
with the exception of these two, are adminis- 
tered by a newly created federal Commission 
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on National and Community Ser\'ice, gov- 
erned by a 21 -member Board of Directors 
appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the U.S. Senate. 

AlthoujJh Senator F^arbara Mikuiski (ME)) 
ensured that funds were appropriated for 
the year immediately following passage of 
the legislation, the members of the f^oard 
of Directors of the Commission were not 
appointed and confirmed until September 
1991— too late to spend the first year's 
authorized funds. However, the following 
year. $75 million was appropriated, and the 
first round of grants was made in June 1992. 
eight months after the Board's first meeting. 

II IS through these initial grants that the 
real promise of the legislation is most evi- 
dent. Kor example. Serw'-.America funds sup- 
port the training of 200 .Maniand teachers in 
sei"vice-learning and subgrants to school dis- 
tricts and community programs that are 
implementing Maiyland's new mandatorv' ser- 
vice requirement for all graduating stu- 
dents: the Honolulu LWA project trains at- 
risk youth and gang members to use media- 
tion to resolve disputes: and Sitka. .Alaska's 
intergeneratKtnal pntgram links senior citi- 
zens tt> students in projects that will 
enhance the lives of both groups and. in the 
process, presen'e .Alaska's oral historv". 

Among the projects supp(»rted by the 5S 
Higher Kducation grants are a joint effort 
ol California Polytechnic State University, 
the California Conseivation Corp.s. and 
Cuesta College to provide serxMces in a low- 
income housing complex; a program to 
enable nur.^^'ng and other students in the 
health protessi(tns from a historically black 
college to provide sen'ices at a health care 
clinic in rural North Carolina: and Minne- 
sota's plan to include seivice-learning in 
collegiate courses and train K-12 teachers in 
seA'ice-learning techniques through higher 
education institutions. 

Youth corps funds support new and exist- 
ing programs in 24 states, including a sum- 
mer youth program of the Inter-Tribal Coun- 
cil of Michigan to provide work experience 
and leadership opportunities to Native Ameri- 
can youth: the l.os Angeles Conserxvition 
Corps program, designed to heal and rebuild 
riot-torn neighborhoods: and the l\*nnsylva- 
nia Conserx'ation Corps proposal to establish 
eight intergenerational crews involving dis- 
advantaged youth and senior citizens. 

Kinally, the National Ser\-ice Demonstra- 
tion Program funds eight models lor large- 
scale national seiTice. including City Year. 
■'Bo.ston'.s urban Peace Corps. " through 
which diver.se teams of youth provide needed 



services in the Boston area; the Pennsylva- 
nia SeA'ice Corps, which recruits full- and 
part-time participants to seive as ser\' ice- 
learning coordinators in schools and commu- 
nity agencies: and the Delta Serx'ice Corps, a 
three-state collaboration that assigns 1.000 
full-time and part-time participants to proj- 
ects in the Mississippi Delta. 

As these programs demonstrate, the Act 
has tremendous potential and considerable 
flexibility. But as we begin the final year of 
funding (actually only the second annual 
funding cycle), evaluation results are not yet 
available. Evidence suggests that new local 
C(^llaborations occurred as a result of various 
partnership requirements in the Act. The 
Commission's requirement that everx* state 
subir.it a comprehensive plan often resulted 
in unprecedented communication and coop- 
oration among seivice programs within 
states. .And a new energy and sense of possibil- 
ity —evident throughout the essays in this 
collection — have emerged at many levels of 
society. Nonetheless, much remains to be 
done to realize the full promise of ser\'ice. 

This collection provides a road map. The 
essays have been divided into four sections 
representing the what. whv. who. how. and 
where of ser\'ice: 

Why should the federal government support 
ser\*ice? 

What is seivice? 
Who should engage in seivice? 
How should the Act he am ended'' 
Where will this path take us? 

The answers to these questions are basic 
both to the reauthorization of the Act and 
to the structure of an expanded system of 
sep.'ice envisioned by Americans of many 
diverse political persuasions. 

The essayists in this volume offer four 
major reasons tor the federal government to 
support serx'ice through the Nati(»nal and 
Community Ser\'ice Act. These reas{)ns mirror 
the goals that Informed the original passage 
of the legislation. 

Communitarian Benjamin Barber looks to 
ser\'ice as "an indispensable prerequisite ot 
citizenship and. thus, as a conditi<ni tor 
democracy's preserx'ation.'* In a well-tunc- 
tioning democracy, everv* citizen takes 
responsibility for the conditions of s{)eiety 
whether through voting, ser\'ing on a jurv, 
writing to their elected representati\v.s,orpn)- 
viding direct assistance to a neiglibor. Ser- 
vice, integrated into the way we educate our 



youth in both formal and informal settings, 
contributes to this ideal by instilling in 
young citizens a knowledge of community 
needs, a belief in their own power to make 
a difference, and a sense of duty to do so. If 
young people fail to internalize this ethic. 
Bcrnadette Chi reminds us, they themselves 
art not to blame; rather, we as a nation have 
pot shown them how to be contributing mem- 
bers of a participatorv' democracy. Through 
its support of National and Community Ser- 
vice .Act programs, the t'ederal government 
may ensure that the full potential of seivice 
to preserx'e our democratic heritage is real- 
ized. 

Just as many of those seeking to use seA'ice 
to build citizenship skills look to the school 
system as the locu> of change, a second group 
of essayists sees service as central to the 
reform of our educatic^n institutions. Seivice. 
James Kielsmcier contends, is an underuti- 
lized tool that supports rather than under- 
mines student learning in traditional subject 
areas: "Isjerx'ice-learning brings a motiva- 
ting dimension into the classr(»om as stu- 
dents apply skills in solving real-world prob- 
lems." As schools are restructured to meet 
the challenges of the 21st centur\\ writes 
liarbara Gomez, seivice can create learning 
environments that iielp young people think 
critically and creatively, be llexible and 
reflective, make ethical judgments and act 
on them, apply learning in work and per- 
sonal contexts, and prepare for active citizen- 
ship. Unfortunately, a perceived false dichot- 
omy between seivice and education caused 
many educators to oppose the introduction 
of a mandatorv' .ser\Mce requirement in Mar\'- 
land, leading [o a battle pointedly described 
by Kathleen Kennedy Townsend, executive 
director of the Maiyland Student Seivice 
Alliance and a leading proponent of the 
requirement, the first in the nation. .-Xs sev- 
eral contributors point out, federal support 
of ser\MCe-learmng can help educators under- 
stand ser\'ice as a means \.o a shared goal of 
preparing youth for productive adulthood, 
rather than a burdensome extracurricular 
requirement. 

Support for ser\'ice emerges in a broader 
youth developiTient context in the third 
gnaip of essays in this section. Several 
themes emerge: that youth seek experiences 
that will validate their existence: that too 
many youth badly need .)pportunilies to 
gain i{)b and life skills in a context that builds 
their self-esteem and empowers them to 
achieve: and that youth must be understood 
a.s important C{)mmunity resources t{»day and 
a.s the future leaders ol tomcirrow. "Serx'ice- 
. iearning has the capacity to motivate and . 



turn on the millions of disaffected students 
who, rich and poor alike, merely take up 
classroom seat space without sensing much 
meaning, relevance or connection between 
their formal studies and society's life beyond 
the classroom." obser\*es Samuel Halperin. 
But "service is also about helping adults to 
accept and to value the talents, the needs, 
the enthusiasms, and the aspirations of 
young people elsewhere in our society." 
Appreciated in this way. ser\'ice is a win-win 
situation in w»hich communities receive 
needed services while we develop, in the 
words of Father Theodore Hesburgh. "the 
minds and hearts of young people." 

WHAT 

The "what" of ser\'ice — that is. what type 
of action counts as service for purposes of 
our system? — is addressed throughout the 
essays. The simple answer is found in the Act 
itself: serx'ice must be "meaningful." respond- 
ing to "unmet human, educational, environ- 
mental, and public safety needs, particularly 
those related to poverty." and it must not 
displace paid employees or duplicate their 
work. Maura Wolf makes a compelling case, 
for example, that young people are important 
resources in the effort to solve the problems 
of youth, by serx-ing as tutors, mentors, child 
care assistants, and youth ser\'ice coordina- 
tors. More comple.x questions are raised by 
essayists Sondra Hausnerand Bemadette Chi. 
who call upon service to address the root 
causes of community problems, and go 
beyond direct assistance to vigorous advo- 
cacy, if necessary. As Hausner writes. 
"(Hocusing only on service deliverv* without 
the necessary component of working for 
social change is short sighted: it is a little 
like deploying buckets to catch the rain fall- 
ing inside the house. At some point you have 
to fix the roof." The essays in this part make 
a strong case that the best ser\'ice experiences 
are those in which participants, througfi 
reflection and learning, become "accidental 
advocates" for those they serve, 

WHO 

While few today would question the posi- 
tive effects of engaging every American in ser- 
vice to the community, the direction of fed- 
eral resources toward creating service 
requirements or opportunities raises great 
controversy. While several essayists in this 
volume propound the value of service pro- 
grams as a means to unite a truly diverse 
population, no essay supports mandatory' 
fulMime service, perhaps the only way to 
ensure universal participation. AUhougli the 



provision of certain benefits to ser\'ers — 
including stipends, health insurance, and 
child care during the period of service, and 
scholarships and loan forgiveness after- 
may be needed to attract a diverse group lo 
service programs (and thus to ensure that 
full-time service not become the province 
only of the well-ofO. U. S. Student Associa- 
tion Legislative Director Pronita Gupta 
cautions against tying service to student 
financial aid. lest only the economically dis- 
advantaged be forced to serve. Similarly, 
while rejecting the premise that low-income 
youth should be singled out to serve. Youth- 
Build USA President Dorothy Stoneman 
argues for federal support of programs "that 
have grown up within communities segre- 
gated by race and class that are mobilizing 
young people to serve through regeneration 
of their own neighborhoods." 

During debate on the original National and 
Community Ser.ice .Act, no issue was more 
contentious than this. And yet a common 
ground could be found: use the Act to 
involve a diversity of participants, young and 
old. rich and poor, male and female, and of 
all races and abilities. Use incentives, not 
penalties, to attract this group, and allow 
for both internally diverse and non-diverse 
programs, in this way, national service can 
be a beacon for the nation. 

HOW 

The essays in this section are eclectic. 
Some call for amendments to amplify' the 
positive and minimize the negative effects of 
the .Act. 

Several pieces argue for increased atten- 
tion to service-learning throughout the Act. 
.Mian Wutzdorff, Joan Schine and others 
make a strong case for supporting service pro- 
grams connected to an ongoing program of 
learning, particularly in the school setting. 
Of course, learning through service is a pow- 
erful tool whose use is not limited to tradi- 
tional education institutions. Youth corps 
programs providing GED classes for high 
school dropouts should, as Gail Kong argues, 
connect the corps' service projects to GED 
competencies. 

The Act could also be strengthened, accord- 
ing to some contributors, through the inte- 
gration of service into the school and college 
curriculum, and according to others, by 
expanding programs operating after-school 
and in the summer. Both approaclies sup- 
port the goal of introducing everv* young per- 
son to service. 



Essayists also call foi a far greater youth 
voice in program design, operation, and gov- 
ernance as a means of empowering young 
people and offering them practical experience 
in goal-setting, decisionmaking and leader- 
ship. At the college level, this may mean sup- 
porting student-initiated and student-run 
programs: in lower grades, it may involve 
adult supervisors acting more as coaches 
than directors: at all levels, including federal 
policy making, it means involving young peo- 
ple in genuine leadership roles. 

A more complicated set of issues is re'sed 
by contributors seeking to build an infra- 
structure that supports the growth of the 
field. Specific suggestions include enhanc- 
ing the abilitv' of agencies to use young volun- 
teers (Jeff Coolidge. Billie Ann Myers): 
bolstering state organizing efforts (James 
Kielsmeier) and local community partner- 
ships (Frank Dirks): funding the work of 
national leadership organizations, national 
demonstration programs already underway 
(Roger Landrum). and clearinghouses that 
will provide technical assistance, training, 
and information "to facilitate both rapid and 
high quality growth" (Todd Clark). 

Finally, essayists call for additional 
resources to support service programs. 
Some of these funds— perhaps billions of dol- 
lars some day — would be provided through 
the National and Community Service .Act 
But other funds, from state and local govern- 
ments, businesses and philanthropic founda- 
tions, and federal programs now directed at 
related issu^-s (such as education and job 
training), must also be leveraged for maxi- 
mum impact. The essay by Youth Service 
.\merica Interns suggests, for example, a vari- 
et\' of ways in which the U.S. Department of 
Education can promote seaice-learning as 
a means to achieve the six National Educa- 
tion Goals. Michael Sherraden also argues 
that the College Work Study Program should 
focus more on community service, rather 
than on-Cumpus work, and that a percentage 
of all federal youth spending should be used 
for programs, such as youth service, that 
pn^mote youth development. 

WHERE 

Additional essays in this volume together 
present a dramatic vision of where we might 
be headed if we make a national commitment 
to service. Robert Burkhardt offers a narra- 
tive illustration of how education can be 
transformed .so that millions of young peo- 
ple "can. inside the curriculum of their 
schools, engage in activities of service and 
community-building which teach practical 
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skills while broadening their understanding 
of the world around them," A summer of 
service, John Briscoe suggests, should 
become the common expectation and experi- 
ence of all youth. Universities, according to 
Ira Harkax'V', can become more responsible 
civir institutions with student, faculty, and 



staff community serx'ice at their core, Don 
Kberly envisions making ser\Mce opportuni- 
ties, through youth corps and other full-time 
programs providing stipends and education 
benefits, available for as many young adults 
who want them, ,\nd Judy Karasik envisions 
a time when sen'ice is not just *'an impulse 



toward kindness" toward those less well-off, 
but a community-building process engaging 
even' individual. 

The special challenge of these essays, to 
the policy makers and practitioners who will 
read them, is to see th: this time is now. 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: AN OVERVIEW 



Shirley Sagawa 



The anlecedenls of Ihe Nalional and 
Communily Seivice Ac I are too many 
to mention— they include federal pro- 
j^rams like VISTA, the Peace Corps, and the 
Depression-era Civilian Conser\'ation Corps 
(CCC): slate and local efforts to engage young 
people in seiTice through corps, communily- 
based programs, at school and on college cam- 
puses: and in national non-profit organiza- 
tions working to provide an infrastructure 
that allows such efforts to flourish. In the 
late I98()s. a coincidence of factors made 
the time right for comprehensive national 
sen'icc legislation. After a decade of declin- 
ing government effort to solve social and envi- 
ronmental problems, the need for ser\'icos 
was greater than ever. But in the absence of 
governmental action, many were quick to 
point lingers withcait recognizing their own 
respitnsibility to resolve local problems. The 
"mc-decade" had taken its toll and too many 
.■\mcricans of all ages felt disconnected from 
their comntunities. ^"oung people, in particu- 
lar, were turned off from public life- -appre- 
ciative (tf America's freedoms, but ignorant 
of what it takes to preser\*e them. 

But young people themselves pointed the 
way out of this crisis of citizenship by tfieir 
example: organizing ser\*ice projects in their 
communities and asking for more opportuni- 
ties to becom.L- involved. Policy makers 
responded. In 19S(S. then-presidential candi- 
date Ceorge Bush called for a volunteer ser- 
vice movement to address critical s(*^nal 
pntblems, which he characterized as a "A 
Thousand Points of Light."' Representative 
Leon Panetta, Senaior Daniel Patrick .Moyni- 
han, and Senator Chris Dodd proposed an 
American Conserx'ation Corps to support fed- 
eral, state and local youth corps modeled on 
the CCC. Senator Barbara .Mikulski i^nd Rep- 
resentative David l^onior introduced a pro- 
gram based on the National Ciuard through 
which adults would ser\'e two weekends a 
month and two weeks during the summer 
and receive vouchers good for education 
expenses or toward the cost of purchasing a 
first home. Senator Claiborne Pell reintro- 
duce u legislation supp(»rting a demonstra- 
tion program to lest the pnA'ision of scholar- 
ships in exchange for full-time ser\'ice and. 



with Representative Connie .Morella. pro- 
posed a Peace Corps training program mod- 
eled on ROTC, Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
proposed "Serx'e-Ainerica" to support ser\'ice 
by school-age children and college students: 
companion bills were introduced by Repre- 
sentatives Bill Ford and .Major Owens, Senator 
Bob Graham introduced legislation to fund 
programs that bring adults into schools to 
\'()lunleer. and Senator Dale Bumpers reintro- 
duced bills to provide loan forgiveness to 
students who took ser\"ice-relaled jobs. 

The most controversial initiative, how- 
ever, was a Democratic Leadership Council 
proposal, introduced by Senator Sam Nunn 
and Representative Dave .^lcCurdy. to require 
that students earn their college financial aid 
through a year of full-time ser\'ice between 
high school and college. Opponents of the 
pn^posal included students and education 
institutions concerned that rather than 
increase the ability of young people to attend 
college as its sponsors intended, the proposal 
would dramatically decrease higher educa- 
tion participation. Despite Hcmse of Represen- 
tatives support for youth corps and other 
ser\'ice programs, opposition to the Nunn- 
McCurdy propi»sal prompted the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to schedu . 
extensive hearings on the legislation and 
then to delay committee action on national 
ser\'ice for mure than a year. 

in the Senate, where support for a compre- 
hensive ser\'ice bill was much stronger, the 
legislative process moved more quickly. Sena- 
tor Edward Kennedy, chairman of the Sen- 
ate C()mmittce on i^bor and Human 
Resources, held four hearings and visited ser- 
vice programs in action. At each one. eveiy 
pn^gram director or youth ser\'ice adv(jcate 
was accompanied by a young person. When 
Phil, a 21 -year-old v;ho had done jail time 
and. afterwards, received literacy training 
through a youth corps program, read, in 
halting speech, his statement that "the Corps 
made me realize I am somebody, " Senators 
seemed to understand immediately the 
power of ser\'ice. Likewise, when Emily, a 
sixth grader, testified that she couldiVt pass 
by a homeless person without feeling she 
could play a rok in ending homelessness, 
the legislation moved a step closer to enact- 
ment. To enable more y(aing people to make 



the case for sen'ice, dozens of programs 
around the countrv' invited key lawmakers 
and their staff's to site visits where young peo- 
ple could show their representatives the 
power of ser\'ice. 

With the inspiration of these young ser\*ers 
and the help of a broad coalition of associa- 
tions— -including seiTice programs, youth - 
serving organizations, educators, labor 
unions, senior citizens organizations, and 
children's advocates— Senator Kennedy nego- 
tiated a compromise among leading Senate 
sponsors of ser\'ice legislation. The Labor and 
Human Resources Committee then reported 
the bill by an II to 4 vote on August 2. 
1989. 

On the eve of Senate floor action, an agree- 
ment with Senator Orrin Hatch— the rank- 
ing Republican on the Labor Committee — 
resulted in the requirement that states sub- 
mit a single application. Senator Hatch also 
negotiated a substantial cut in auth(»rized 
funding, and added money for the Points of 
Light Foundation. With these compromises, 
a dozen additional Republicans ,suhse(|uenlly 
joined Senators Jeffords. Specter, and Dure- 
nberger. the lone Republican C(»-sponsors of 
the ()nginal bill. This agreement did ncU, 
however, result in President Bush's support. 
Without that support, sponsors spent four 
full days in floor debate — remarkable consid- 
ering that the Elementaiy and Secondar\' Edu- 
, cation Act authorizing more than $75 billion 
had been approved the previous year in only 
a few liours. 

During floor debate Senators fV»und a vari- 
ety of reasons to favor the proposed eompre- 
hensive legislation, including: 

• Revitalizing the spirit of civic resptMisi- 
bilily in America 

• Creating youth opportunities, particu- 
larly for disadvantaged young people 

• Reforming our education system 
through sejA'ice-learning. where stu- 
dents apply knowledge gained thniugh 
coursework t(t community-ser\*ice activi- 
ties 

• Solving pressing community problems 
with volunteers 

• C real 1.1 g a quid pn^ qu<» for receipt of 
government benefits. 
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opponents provided varied rationales as well; 

• "Paid volunteers" (I.e., stipends for liv- 
iiiji expenses whil • performing (uil-time 
service) would "undermine the spirit of 
volunteerism" in the countr\*, 

• ProvidinjJ henefUs to those who seive 
would jeopardize existinj^ federal stu- 
dent financial aid proj^rams. 

• Militan' recruitment would become 
more difficult if a civilian seixice alter- 
native were available. 



• Ser\'ice is a private and li.»cal issue, ntit 
a federal ^overnniental concern, 

(')pponents and supporters alike offered 
more than two do/sen amendments — on 
such topics as the "peace dividend." Nicaia- 
^L'a. human rights in China, and :\mtrak 
wasU* disposal, as well as more relevant mat- 
ters. Despite the considerable effort moun- 
ted by the opposition, the bill passed March 
1. 19<S9. by a decisive vote of 7S to 19. 

I'nder the leadership (»f Representative 
Auj^ustus Hawkins, then chairman of the 



Committee on Education and Labor, the 
House of Representatives followed suit on 
September 13, passinj^ a compreiienslve bill 
that omitted any program tyin^ serx'ice to 
receipt of student financial aid. Just four 
months before the end of the Conj^ress, Ken- 
nedy and Hawkins presided over nej^otiations 
f(»r a joint House-Senate bill. At the eleventh 
hour. President Bush j^ave his approval to 
the legislation, and it was passed and signed 
as Public Law on November 16. 

1990, in the closing days of the UUst Con- 
gress. 



A MANDATE FOR LIBERTY 

Benjamin /?. Barber 



The extraordinar; rise in public inleresl 
in Cdmmunily s».iA'ice has inspired 
widespread participalion hy Ihe 
nation's younji in ^eivico programs. U has 
also provoked a profound and telling debate 
about tlie relationship of seiA'ice to volunta- 
rism on the one hand, and to civic education 
and citizenship on the other. Two comple- 
mentaiy approaches to seivice have emerged 
that are mutually supportive hut also in a 
certain tension \vith one another. The first 
aims at attractinj^ youn^ volunteers, particu- 
larlv students, out ot the classroom and into 
: *Mrice projects as part of a strategy designed 
to strcnj^then altruism, philanthropy, individ- 
ualism, and selt'-reliance. The second is con> 
cerned with integratinjl service into the class- 
room and into academic curricula in hopes 
of makin}^ civic education and social responsi- 
bility core subjects of hij^h scho<il and univer- 
sity education. 

Underlying these two complementary' 
approaches are c<»ntlictin^^ though not alto- 
i^ether incompatible views of the real aim of 
sludent community ser\'ice proj^rams. The 
differences are exemplified by thi- issue of 
whether classntom-based ser\'ice programs 
should be voluntary" or mandatory'. If the aim 
of seiA'ice is the encouraj^cment of volunta- 
lism and a spirit of altruism. . .then clearly 
it cannot be mandated or required. To speak 
of coercinjl voluntarism is to speak in oxymo- 
rons and hardly makes peda^oj^ical sense. 
But if seiTice is understood as a dimension 
of citizenship education and civic responsi- 
bility in which individuals learn the meaninji 
of social interdependence and become 
empowered in the democratic arts, then to 
require seince is to do no more in this 
domain than is done in curricula decisions 
generally. 

As it turns out. the educational justifica- 
tion for requirinj^ courses essential to the 
development of dennKratic citizens is a veiy 
old one. America's colleges were founded in 
part to assure the civic education of the 
younji • to foster competent citizenship and 
t<) nourish the arts of democracy. Civic and 
moral responsibility were ^oals of both col- 
lejies orjianized around a retij^ious mission 



and secular land-^rant colles. The premise 
was that democratic skills niust be acquired. 
We think of ourselves as "born free," but 
we are. in truth, born weak and dependent 
and acquire equality as a concomitant of 
our citizenship. Liberty is learned: it is a 
product rather than the cause oi our civic 
\\(>rk as citizens. 

Those most in need of training in the demo- 
cratic arts of citizenship are. in fact, least 
likely to volunteer. Complacency, ignorance 
of interdependence, apathy, and an inability 
to see the relationship between self-interest 
and broader community interests are not 
onl\ the targets of civic education: they are 
obstacles to it. attitudes that dispose individ- 
uals against it. The problem to be remedied 
is here ihe impediment to the remedy, [edu- 
cation is the exercise of authority— legiti- 
mate coercion— in the name o\ freedom: 
the empowerment and liberation of the 
student. To make people ser\'e others it ay 
produce desirable behavior, but it does n<it 
create responsibility and autonomous individ- 
uals. To make people participate; in educa- 
tional curricula that can empower them, how- 
e\'er. does create such individuals. 

Thinking that the national pniblem of civic 
apathy can be cured by encouraj^inj^ volunta- 
rism is like thinkinj^ that illiteracy can be 
remedied by distributinj^ books on the 
importance of readinj^. What younp, piMjpk' 
require in order to volunteer iheir participa 
tion in education-based community ser\'ice 
courses are the ven' skills and understand- 
ings that these courses are designed to pro- 
vide. 

There are. of course, problems with man- 
dating education of any kind, but most educa- 
tors a^ree that an effective education cannot 
be left entirely to the discretion of pupils, 
and schools and universities require a ^reat 
many thinj^s of students — thinj^s less impor- 
tant than the skills necessary to preser\'c 
American freedoms. It is the nature of peda- 
^5(>jiical authority that it exercises some coer- 
cion in the name of liberation. Civic empow- 
erment and the exercise of liberty are simply 
too important to be treated as extracurricu- 
lar electives. 



This account of education-based sen'ice as 
integral to liberal education in a democracy 
and. thus, as an appropriate subject for man- 
datoA' educational curricula points to a 
larger issue: the uncoupling of rights and 
responsibilities in .-\merica. We live at a time 
when our government has to compete with 
industiy and the pri\'ate sector to attract 
seiTicemen and women to the militan', when 
individuals regard thv^mselves almost exclu- 
sively as private pers(.ns with responsibilities 
only to family and job, with endless rights 
against an alien go\ernment, of which they 
see themselves, at best, as no more than watch- 
dogs and clients and. at worst, as adversaries 
or victims. The idea (if seivice to country 
or an obligation to the institutions by which 
rights and liberty are maintained has fairly 
vanished. ' We the People " have severed our 
connections with *'it" the state or "They"' 
the bureaucrats and politicians who run it. 
if we posit a problem of governance, it is 
always framed in the language of leader- 
ship -as if the preseiTalion of democracy 
were merely a matter of assuring adequate 
leadership, surrogates who do our civic 
duties for us. Our solution to problems in 
democracy is to blame our representatives. 
"Throw the rascals out! "—or place limits on 
the terms they can serv'e. Our own complicity 
in the health of our system is forgotten, and 
so we take the first fatal step in the undoing 
of the democratic state. 

Civic education rooted in serv'ice-learning 
can be a powerful response to civic scape- 
goat-ism and the bad habits of representative 
democracy (deference to authority, blaming 
deputies for the vices of their electors). When 
students use experiei'.ce in the community 
as a basis for critical reflection in the class- 
room, and turn classroom reflection into a 
tool to examine the nature of democratic 
communities and the ro'e of the citizen in 
them, there is an opportunity to teach lih- 
erty. to unc(»ver the interdependence of self 
and other, to expose the intimate linkage 
between rights and responsibilities. Class- 
room-based community serx'ice programs 
empower students even as they teach them. 
They bring the lessons of seivice into tfie 
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classHJom even as they brinji the lessons of 
the classroom out into the community. 

A number of institutions around the coun- 
try- liave been experimenting with programs, 
a few have even instituted mandatt)n' curric- 
ula. Many others, including Stanford Univer- 
sity, Spelman College, Baylor University. 
Notre Dame, the University of Minnesota, 
and Haivard University, are beginning to 
explore the educational possibilities of scamcc 
learning as a significant element in libera! 
education. 



In a vigorous democracy capable of with- 
standing the challenges of a complex, often 
undemocratic, interdependent world, creat- 
ing new generations of citizens is not a dis- 
creiionao' activity. Freedom is a hothouse 
plant that nourishes only when it is carefully 
tended. Freedom., as Rousseau once 
reminded us. is a food easy to eat but hard 
to digest and it has remained undigested 
more (U'ten than it has been assimilated by 
our democratic body politic. Without active 
citizens who see in ser\*ice not the altruism 



of charity but the necessity of taking responsi- 
bility for the authority on which liberty 
depends, no democracy can function prop- 
erly or, in the long run. even siin'ive. 

National sen'ice is not merely a good idea, 
or, as William Buckley has suggested in his 
book endorsing a serx'ice requirement, a way 
to repay the debt owed our "patrimony." It 
is an indispensable prerequisite of citizenship 
and thus a condition for democracy's preser- 
vation. Democracy does not just "deseive" 
our gratitude: it demands our participation 
as a price of suivival. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNITY BUILDING 



Frank Dirks 



Catastrophes, it is often said, W\w^ out 
the he.<t in Americans. One need i)nly 
look to the countless citizens volun- 
teering to assist the hurricane- ravaged com- 
munities or South Florida to see this truth. 
The "community ser\Mce movement" can 
add little to what these citizen volunteers 
already know about community ser\'ice. The 
impulse is already there, a tradition that 
remains at the heart of our citizenr\'. What 
the '\novement" can provide is the coordina- 
tion, facilitation, and support that is essen- 
tial to sustain and fulfill the American volun- 
tar\' impulse. 

To ser\'e the community is to participate 
in the never-ending process of community 
building. The challenge of community build 
ing is that it must have the continuing atten- 
tion and effort of all citizens if it is to succeed. 
In extreme cases, such as South Florida, 
attention is easy to capture because the task 
is dramatically clear. But in most cases the 
task is m{»re subtle and managed by ■ special- 
ists" who are removed from citizens. Citi- 
zens are left out of the process until the task 
becomes too great for the specialists to 
manage. 

The community seiTice movement offers 
an alternative, one that empowers citizens to 
becnnie problem solvers, provides them with 
the resources to ser\'e. and establishes the 
mechanisms for them to identify and respond 
to problems in their communities before 
they become catastrophes. Community ser- 
vice recognizes both the limits of govern- 
ment solutions and the value of government 
resources. For the movement to succeed, it 
must remain true to its grass roots by support- 
ing local needs and elevating local models. 

Community building and youth develop- 
ment are inextricably bound. A democratic 
society thai shares commitment to the well- 
being of the next generation is the first princi- 
ple around which successful communities 
are built and perpetuated. Healthy commu- 
nities attach significance to the next genera- 
tion by investing in them the symbolism of 
the future and the savings of the past. It is 
perhaps not surprising then that at a time 



when polls and pundits are reporting a 
decline in "'traditionaF' .American optimism, 
we are aUo witnes;>ing inexorably increasing 
rates of poverty and alienation in our next 
generation. 

The National and Community Ser\'ice Act 
is an important step fonvard in reconnect- 
ing youth to the future of their communities. 
Its passage was the result of a bipartisan 
effort in the Congress, Vet, by Washington 
standards, it remains a modest initiative with 
an ambitious agenda — renewing "the ethic 
of civic responsibility in the United 
States" — with less than $80 million a year. 
To be fair, the Act's sponsors, operating in 
the pressurized atmosphere of massive deficit 
spending, challenged youth service pro- 
grams and youth advocates to show some 
results in time for reauthorization. Positive 
results might warrant a greater investment. 
Yet, at the time of this writing, the results 
are nowhere close to coming in because the 
money has only recently g(Mie out. 

The challenge of reauthorization for the 
National and Community Ser\'ice .Act will 
come in having only incomplete data to 
review. This lack of data cuts both ways. Nei- 
ther advocates nor critics will have a sound 
basis for proposing substantive changes 
without being accused of carrying their unful- 
filled agendas into the new debate. The Act 
desen*es to be tested on its own merits. This 
will require more time, but not substantially 
more money until the results can be mea- 
sured fairly. 

While the program results are not yet in. 
the impact of the Act has already been felt in 
communities across the countr\\ Because its 
language encourages the development of 
comprehensive state plans for implementing 
organized ser^'ice activities, in many states 
citizens of all ages and backgrounds have 
come together to contribute theii :Jeas to 
these plans. The best of these plans are out- 
standing examples of civic involvement and 
give hope to the .Act's vision. This ground- 
swell of interest also provides some experience 
that could fine tune the Act at the margins. 



Even.' state should have a designated com- 
mission or advison.* council based on the 
national commission model. State education 
agencies and institutions of higlicr education 
should develop their implementation plans 
in coordination with this state entity. Any 
initiative with limited resources that draws 
on the energy of volunteers must be coordi- 
nated to build program seivice capacity, pre- 
ser\'e resources, and effectively meet needs. 
.A state coordinating body can provide this. 

Following the example of the national ser- 
vice demonstration program, the national 
C(jmmission should be empowered to fund 
a number ot local community partnership 
models directly. These partnerships should 
represent all sectors of the community and 
function to coordinate local efforts to involve 
citizens of all ages in structured and sus- 
tained ser\'ice activities. The Governors" Inno- 
vative Ser\'ice Programs could be specifi- 
cally funded and refined to support these 
direct grants. Even th(jugb the national i^er- 
vice models of the Act offer promise, the most 
sustainable examples of community ser\'ice 
will come through well-drganized communi- 
ty-generated partnerships. The Commission 
should support and promote the most effec- 
tive partnership models. 

While it is vitally important for the Act to 
be reauthorized in order to maintain the 
enthusiasm and momentum that its passage 
so et'fectively generated, the future of commu- 
nity ser\'icc does not lie in federal programs. 
National ser\'ice programs, however well 
conceived and well intentioned, can play an 
important role, but they will never have the 
lasting impact of locally grown and nurtured 
community ser\'ice. Community ser\'ice 
must remain rooted in the community, 
responsive to local needs, and open to new 
ideas large and small. The fatal flaw of most 
"movements" comes when their national 
agenda dominates their local priorities. The 
worst fate that could come to community 
sen'ice is if its failure in the end contributes 
to the frustration and alienation of citizens. 
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Supportirij^ the development of service- 
learning for school -age youth builds the foun- 
dation for community senice and should be 
the one constant local and national priority. 
The ethic of civic responsibility, or the com- 
mitment to community building, is taught 
at an early age at home, in school, and in 
the community. It is learned through practice 
and by example. Krom my perspective, civic 
educationandyouth community seivice-learn- 
ingare one in the same. hlffectivL- citizenship 
is not a concept, but a practice. Seivice- 
(earning provides an opportunity for scho(»is 
tVom kindergarten through high school to 



revitalize the way they approach the teaching 
of citizenship. 

To be most effective, service-learning 
should be fully integrated into civics and 
government curricula. Rather than teaching 
abstract concepts of citizenship we need to be 
engaging students in real community prob- 
lem solving. While some may argue that ser- 
vice-learning has applications across the cur- 
riculum, its first home should be in the 
subjects that teach citizenship and govern- 
ment. Students should learn that a complete 
citizen is one who \'olunteers in a hospital 
and also understands and votes on the bond 
issue that at'fecls the hospital's future. 



In a republic founded on the principle of 
self-government, the idea remains disturbin- 
gly vague to most citizens. Unless we work 
to restore the importance of this idea, we risk 
the approaching, hut still avoidable, national 
catastrophe of a forgotten generation raised 
in abandoned communities. The community 
service movement can be a preventative, a 
chance to restore the bond between the .Amer- 
ican volunteer tradition and the spirit of 
informed and active citizenship. 



LARGE-SCALE COMMUNITY SERVICE: TWO CONSIDERATIONS 



Amitai Etzioni 



Larj^c-scalc community sen-ice is an 
important idea whose time has come, 
it will do much to overcome divisive- 
ness if it is desij^ned to provide people from 
different hack^rounds with the opp(»rtunity 
to work tojsether in a non-academic environ- 
ment on intense, meaninjZful projects. And 
it will respond creatively to the fact that we 
will most likely he ver\' short of resources in 
the 1990s, rei^ardless of how successful 
national economic policies turn out to be. 

We need to be concerned with two subsid- 
ian' considerations. Kirst, we need to desijjn 
community seivice in ways that will not 
absorb lari^e amounts of resources. It has 
been reported that of the $26 million raised 
by the important Carter initiative to turn 
around Atlanta, initially many of these funds 



were dedicated to the staff. Other programs 
pay their staff more than their participants. 
For a community seivice plan, we should 
look for ways to allow more of the allocated 
resources to be directed toward the front- 
line participants and those they seiTe. 

One sujZgestion is to ask each college (and 
maybe each high school) in a given area to 
commit itself to provide a number of volun- 
teer-days each semester and to dedicate s(»me 
of its personnel (e.g,, an assistant dean of 
students) to ensure that the volunteers are 
properly .•scheduled, prepared, etc. Students 
attending professional schools, such as law 
ar.d medicine, should be included and 
expected to sei^e in their areas of evolving 
expertise as part of their training require- 
ment. This approach would allow the com- 
munity ser\'ice staff to focus on structuring 



the places the volunteers will go and ensur- 
ing that their efforts arc meaningful. 

Second, we have to guard against the dimi- 
nution of the terms "voluntapk' ser\'ice" and 
"community and national seirice." The Bush 
White House "Points of Light" approach 
highlighted the danger of celebrating rather 
small efforts on behalf of the community as 
major achievements, entitled to presidential 
appr(;baUon. We may wish to recognize all 
efforts but focus particular praise on pro- 
grams that are especially significant in scope 
and effort. 



1 ' 
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A SOURCE OF NEW LEADERS 

Billie Ann Myers 



The National And Community Seivice 
Act has ^reat potential to become the 
catalyst to develop the leaders the 
United States will need to prosper in the 
coming decades. The nation and the world 
have been on a new course since the end of 
the Cold War. New leaders with clear vision 
and understanding of the role of public ser- 
vant arc required. America's greatness must 
be redefined in terms of peace and prosperity 
for all people. That redefinition will come 
from the experiences of the citizens. Citi- 
zens whose experience is grounded in ser\'icc 
will have a clearer understanding of Ameri- 
can society, its diversity, its priorities, and 
its available resources, vSome of these citi- 
zens will emerge as leaders who will have 
earned the confidence of their fellow citi- 
zens and gained confidence in themselves 
and their judgment about where they want 
to lead the countr>'. 

Community seivice can solve some of tlie 
countr\*"smost serious problems. It can renew 
the spirit of responsible citizenship and estab- 
lish a keen sense of ownership of both the 
problems and the solution^. It can empower 
people, young and old. and confirm their 
belief that they can make a difference in their 
own lives and in the future of this nation. 
When a person invests time and energy in 
accomplishing a national or community prior- 
ity, he or she can learn several important 
lessons. Among them: 

• These priorities are often ver\* complex 
and complicated to achieve. 

• !\*<>ple do not always agree on the best 
way to achieve success nor. for that mat- 
ter, on the priorities. 



• Money is one of many res(>urces. and 
often not the most important. 

• Resources are unlimited if you know 
wliat you need, where they are, and 
how to engage them. 

• Many diverse skills and abilities are 
needed to succeed: therefore, diversity 
is desirable, 

• One person can make a difference and 
people working together can accomplish 
significantly more. 

• Success requires hard work, commit- 
ment, courage and. often, personal sacri- 
fice. 

So is the National and Community Seivice 
.Act necessar\'? 1 believe the answer is yes 
and tliat it brings a clearer national focus to 
the whole concept (»f citizen ser\-ice or "the 
Power of the People," It provides leverage 
for the movement by legitimizing it through 
funds, non-partisan support and direction. 
With our society in a constant state of change, 
it is possible that future generations will lose 
the understanding of the value of citizen 
service if it is not consciously kept before 
them in a planned and structured way. The 
various programs included in the Act will 
not allow this to happen. They involve all 
Segments of American society and provide 
f(»r the inclusion of a broad cro.ss-section of 
the citizeniy. 

Some advocates would change the focus 
of the legislation to become more exclusive, 
to focus on a narrower age. ethnic or socio- 
economic group. This would dilute the value 
•jf the Act by limiting the available human 
resources and reducing the significance of the 
respj>nsibility of all citizens tt> sen-e. 



On the challenge side, manv of r'.ie organi- 
zations and agencies responsible for seivice 
experiences are ill-prepared lo organize 
them. Most agencies do not know hov. o 
engage unpaid staff effectively, in man\ 
cases, there is little desire to do so. There is 
a real danger that the nation could have many 
people recruited and trained to sei'^'e and 
few slots in which to place them. An amend- 
ment rec(;m mended to prevent this would: 

• require training for the "receiving" orga- 
nizations and agencies to work with the 
ser\'ice corps participants 

• require training for the coordinators 
and leaders in effectively involving the 
participants 

• emphasize the identification of the com- 
munity or national priority as a first 
step. 

The cr>'ing needs are for opportunities to 
ser\'e and processes for preparing those who 
will seA'e. It is this aspect of the Naticmal 
and Community Service Act that 1 think is 
most valuable and needs strengthening. 

NCSA has created a revival of interest in 
this characteristic of citizenship that many 
think separates the United States from other 
democracies. The leaders of today and tomor- 
row will be expected to articulate the visit)n 
and give the call to action. Sen-ice to others 
lends credence and substance: John Creen- 
leaf has said. "Leaders are better than most 
at pc»inting the way," How better to show the 
v;ay than thr(>ugh a life of service lo the 
community and the nation. 
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HOW THE NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE ACT 
CAN HELP ADVANCE EDUCATION REFORM 

Barbara Gomez 



Restructurinji and iniprovinj^ education 
is a chailenj^e to ail sectors of society. 
Many education reform initiatives 
have been spurred by the dramatic chan^^es 
in our society that affect us all. such as the 
chanj^es in national demographics, crum- 
blinj^ community structures, and a poor econ- 
omy. Educators, policy makers, community 
and business leaders and parents must work 
together to prepare all youth to meet the chal- 
lenges of our changing society. This requires 
fundamental changes in American educa- 
tion. We must create learning environments 
that foster the development of every young 
person's skills and abilities to think critically 
and creatively: be flexible and reflective: 
make ethical judgments and act on them: 
apply learning in work and personal con- 
texts: and prepare for active citizenship. And 
to support and sustain these learning envi- 
ronments, an infrastructure of partnerships 
must be established across ail sectors. 

The National and Community Serx'ice Act 
has already provided one vehicle by \shich 
education reform can be advanced. Through 
the funds made available in 1992 year to 
.states and communities, broad-scale plan- 
ning for sen'ice-learning has begun. Research 
has shown tiiat community service, particu- 
larly sen'ice-learning. delivers promising 
outcomes for the youth involved and for com- 
munities. When service-learning is well 
planned and structured, youth experience 
personal, intellectual, and social growth and 
develop skills in applying academic concepts 
t ) solve real-life community probleiTis. 
Youth gain a sense of caring and responsibil- 



ity' for others and an appreciation for a wide 
range of backgrounds and life situations. 
Equally as important are the service-learning 
outcomes for schools and communities. 
Through service-learning, teachers become 
coaches and facilitators as students take 
responsibility for their own learning. Schools 
and communities become cooperative learn- 
ing environments as communities become 
significant partners in the educational pro- 
cess. Positive outcomes for communities 
include valuable sen'ices to meet educa- 
tional, health and environmental needs, new 
resources for community development 
through students and schools, and students 
as active stakeholders in the community. 

Because sen'ice-learning is an important 
element of education reform, it should be 
encouraged in all program areas supported 
by the National and Community Sen'ice Act. 
The Commission on National and Commu- 
nity Service, working in coordination with 
sen'ice-learning advocates, practitioners, 
and education organizations should (1) build 
a gr^-ater awaieness and understanding about 
sen'ice-learning among its grantees by pro- 
viding for state insen'ice training, either 
through a Commission-funded clearing- 
house ()r lead state activities. (2) earmark a 
percentage of higher education funds spe- 
cifically for sen'ice-learning activities con- 
ducted in partnership with schools and agen- 
cies (3) encourage sen'ice corps grantees to 
develop partnerships with schools, commu- 
niiy-based organizations, and higher educa- 
tion institutions to design and implement 
joint cross-age senice-learning activities. 



.\nother way in which the National and 
Community Sen'ice Act can advance educa- 
tion reform is to encourage state and local 
collaborations for holistic approaches to 
youth development using youth sen'ice as a 
prima A' strategy. Members of these collabora- 
tions have already been identified by many 
states through their comprehensive plan- 
ning process. The collaborations would then 
be the foundation for joint or coordinated 
funding for education, social service, and pre- 
vention initiatives. Through a network of 
collaborations, the National and Community 
Sen-ice Act could serve as a cataly.st to connect 
learners, teachers, communities, and agen- 
cies around common goals for education 
reform and youth ser\'ice. 

Sen'ice is an important element in achiev- 
ing education reform, it has been a recommen- 
dation for improving education in the major- 
ity of national reports on the topic from 
Ernest Boyer s High School: A Report on Sec- 
ondary Education in America to the gover- 
nors' National Education Goals. Sen'ice- 
learning is one of the most effective methods 
by which community-based organizations, 
parents, business, agencies and schools can 
work together for the total development of 
theiryouthandthe improvement of their com- 
munity. The National and Community Ser- 
vice Act provides the framework by which all 
states and communities can be involved in 
expanding community service opportuni- 
ties. e^pecially sen-ice-learning. to all chil- 
dren, youtl'i and young adults. 
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NEEDED: A MORE COMPELLING MISSION 
AND STRONGER STATE ORGANIZATIONS 

James C. Kielsmeier 



What will K" chanj^eil tor the bclU-r 
because the nation s $75 mi 11 inn 
(ir $15(1 million investment in the 
National and C<mimunit\' Sen'ice Act? 
■ Renew the ethic of civic responsibility ol' 
the United Slates, " the staled priman* ^oal. 
has not yet elicited more than a pittance ot' 
response tVom the public. The National and 
Community SetviceAct needs a more compel- 
linj^, powertully articulated mission worthy 
ol inspM'injj *)ur younj^ people, which als») 
captures the public s attention and loyally. 
Moreover. Ihe Acfs leadership should pr(»- 
vide an expansion plan to make seivice part 
ot'thetuii fabric ot' American lite. Ueautliorizu- 
tion t'undtn^ alone will not address these 
delicils: leadership must. 

Like militan" jienerals who are ill-prepared 
tor the next conflict because tlieir prepara- 
tions tocus on h(tw the last war should have 
been fought, leadership oi' the Natioiidl and 
Community SeiTice .\cl is too strongly lied 
to old mctdels ttl national seivice. which were 
desij^ned for I'undamentally ditlerenl natnmal 
contexts. The Civilian C(tnser\'alion Corp.^ 
(CCCi tackled hepre.ssion-era poverty and 
unemployment: the Peace Corps laced oil 
ajjainst the Cold War. National Si.Mvice in (lie 
'^'(is must have a comparably imptirtant mis- 
>ictn and a Kielsmeier Paj^e 2plan that prom- 
ises measurable outcomes. There must be 
a hij^h-le\el call to seiTe, statinj^ unambii^u- 
ously that all youn^ people are needed, can 
make a contribution to tlieir neighborhoods 
and nation and will be treated respectlully a> 
they join the etlort. My lather and his CCC 
co-workers ol the WMH knew the $22 pe> 
month each sent home would help keep their 
I'amiiies alive. Similarly. Peace Corp.^ mem- 
bers understood their contributions to be a 
valued response to Soviet imperialism as 
they heeded President Kennedy's call to "Ask 
not what your countrv" can do I'or you. but 
what you can do tor your country." 

Children in America are sut'terinfj. .^lany 
more are poor and ill educated than ten years 



ago. a crisis increasingly recognized as 
among the nati(>n s most critical The NCSA 
shtJuld t'ocus priman" attention on addressing 
the plight o\ \W nation's neediest children 
by helping ret'orm their schools and commu- 
nity agencies. 

15ecause ot the strong K- 12 and college 
emphasis on seivice-learning. the NCS.\ 
should highlight its role in impro\"ing educa- 
tion I'or low-achieving young people 
through cross-age instruction programs and 
(►tliei" t'orms ot sen'ice-learning. a method i\\ 
instruction proven et'tective with children 
who have a variety ot' learning styles, Sen ice- 
learning brings a motivating dimension into 
the cla.^sroom as students apply skills in 
soK'ing real-woild pr(Jblems. Kager students 
I'rom 1()5 high schools along the L3uu-niilc 
I'ppei" >hssissippi Kiver C(trrid(»r. lor exam- 
ple, take samples ot the ri\'er on a regular 
basis as part oi' their science classes. Like 
students who tutor y»)unger peers and per- 
tt»rm (tther I'orms ot' seiTice. these y«»ung peo- 
ple are productiw citizens making a contri- 
butHui wfule they learn. 

Literally hundreds oi' NCS.\-supported or - 
allied school, agency and c(>llege service- 
learning programs make similar c{»ntribu- 
tions that are challenging and changing the 
ways teachers leach and the ways young peo 
pie learn. Light out ot' eleven New .Vmerican 
Sch(Jols Corporation winning designs (out ol 
a held ot' (vS(^ applicants) thought enough 
ot' sei^'ice as an education reform element to 
include it in their proposals. 

.Ml elements of the NCSA can contribute 
to the mission of impr{)ving education. I'ull- 
and part-lime seivice v(jlunteers could plav 
imp(>rtant roles as school aides and commu- 
nity school coordinators. Teach for America s 
program for recent college graduates has 
shown that brief, intensive training can pre- 
pare well-motivated young adults to make 
a solid contribution to schools in impover- 
ished c )mmunities. Non-college-tramed 
young adults could help staff summer and 



<ifter-school educational programs that have 
a sen'ice dimension. The East Bay Conseiva- 
tion Corps' Project Ves employs corpsmem- 
bers to work with middle school youth on 
summer and at'ter-school consen'alion crews. 
In a program launched by the National Youth 
Leadership Council (NVLC). 1,50(» low- 
achieving K-8 students ad\"anced their read- 
ing and math skills in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul because TM^ college- and high school- 
age people joined regular teachers creating 
intergeneralionai ciassro(nn teams that 
brought the teacher-student ratio to one to 
t'our. 

Young people gaining knowledge and 
understanding while sen'ing their commu- 
nity and ctjuntiy is a revolutionaiy concept 
that offers real hope tor children. It also 
(►fl'ers hope for .Ameiica's beleaguered public 
schools. What better mission for the NCSA 
to embrace? 

Like public scliools. national seiTice U)X 
the 'V^Os IS best organized at the state level 
with national leadership and incentives pr(>- 
vided by the NCSA Ctmimission. The diver- 
sity of program operatcu'S and the mix of 
public and pri\"ate monies supporting projects 
demands a decentralized state-based conled- 
erati<»n rather than a large federal bureau- 
cracy. The emphasis at all le\"els =K 12. 
higher educati(»n, ctn'ps programs, and full 
part-time seiTice - should be on supporting 
state organizing eft'orts. The success of state 
programs in Pennsylvania and Minnesota 
pricir to passage of the NCSA are witness to 
what states are capable accomplishing. 

Initiated in 19S4. tfie Minnesota Youth Ser- 
vice initiati\'e includes: state funding of over 
$!L5 million per year t'or school-age seivice. 
funds for demonstration programs in col- 
leges, support language from the state board 
of education for seiA'ice integrated into the 
curriculum, a statewide teach.er-training pro- 
gram t'unded by pii\'atc foundations, annual 
youth leadership training tor hundreds of 
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youth, statewide recoj^nition by the t^over- 
nor of exemplan* proj^rams. K-12 learner 
outcomes for serx'ice-learnin^ puhlished by 
the state department of education, dramatic 
increases in college courses integrating ser- 
vice statewide, a growing Minnesota C<mser- 
vation Corps, and plans being developed by 
the state legislature f(jr a full-time appren- 
tice ser\ ice corps. Three state-level ..'<unmis- 
sions have been supp<>rted by two governors 
Ulemocrat and Republican) over a seven-year 
period and the Minnesota Legislature has 
strengthened youth St-rx'ice legislatuin uvcn- 
year since \9^7, 

One important result of these ct)mprehen- 
sivc efforts can be seen in the number (»f young 
pe<ipk- involved in school-based service. In 
199 L the Minnesota Department (►f Educa- 
tion reported a one-yeai increase of 4- per- 
cent, from 4u.(i()0 to 57,uoo. in the number 
<if sch(Mil children inv(»lved in youth senice, 
as Well as Comparable mcreases in the num- 
ber oi scho<»l districts offering credit for ser- 
vice. PreliminaiT counts show an increase 



of h() percent I'rom 1991 to over y2.(KHi 
Minnesota students involved in serx'ice-learn- 
ing in 1992. 

In 1988. Pennsylvania's Governor Robert 
Casey and former SecretaiT of Labor and 
lndustr\'. now L*. S. Senator. Harris Wofford 
launched PennSer\'e. a state-level iniliatix'e 
ft)rmally linking the major domains of sei\ice 
outlined in the federal legislation. .Annual 
funding of nearly SoOO.Ofm tor K-12 educa- 
tion was spent primarily (m seed suppijrt tor 
mini-grants (S.S.Odi) 6c SlS.ood) to schools 
linking seiA'ice with learning outcomes. The 
newly organized Pennsylvania Institute for 
Serx'ice-Learning. located at PennsyKania 
St.'ite University, supports 1^'nnSene by pro- 
viding technical assistance to scht>ol> across 
the state, 

PennSer\'e also manages the SL^ million 
Conserx'ation and Serx'ice Corps program, 
which engaged over 4.noci young people from 
51 of Pennsylvania's (37 counties in 1992, 
Closely supported by !VnnSer\'e are pro- 
grams on College campuses: The Literacy 



Corps (S5(M),(K)i)| supports corps at 23 col- 
leges: Penn Ser\'e works closely with the 
Pennsylvania Campus Compact, which links 
"th 41 college presidents. Governor Casey 
recently stressed his commitment to youth 
senice: "C(»mmunity sen'ice is an effective 
means of raising self-esteem, cutting dropout 
rates, and aiding in the difficult transition 
from school to work by giving youth direct 
career and citizenship experience." 

The NCSA should develop a creative plan 
t(> lu)lster state organizing etTorts. State struc- 
tures have infinitely more tlexibility than a 
large federal bureaucracy to mix and match 
funding, create alliances and collaborations 
to support programs, and build a sustainable 
base of non-partisan political backing respon- 
si\"e U\ local needs and interests. A strong 
network of state programs, sustained over 
time, offers the best hope for seiTice to 
become a core element of the "growing up" 
experience of eve it .American. 



ITS A WORRISOME THING. 



Cynthia Parsons 



Doesn't seem rij^ht for me who has so 
\ow^ worked for voluntan* nation- 
wide national serx'ice to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to write a brief essay 
by sharing my worries. You'd think I would 
just applaud what's beinj^ done, and point out 
that this is the first time we've had a law 
supportin^i solid national seA'ice for all 
youth —even thouj^h there have been a pleth- 
ora of seP'ice bills in ever\- session of Conj^ress 
for the past 40 years. 

You'd think I'd be satisfied to celebrate the 
fact that the .National and Community Ser- 
vice .Act manaj^ed to j^et more state education 
department employees and more school 
officials and more non-profit aj^ency supe»"vi- 
S(irs and more students at collej^es and uni- 
versities and more youth ()rj^anizati{>n lead- 
ers talkinjJ toj^ether about national .ser\'ice 
than any other single happening ever. 

It certainly would not be surprising to use 
this essay to applaud the fact that a bill 
finally became an Act despHe efforts by the 
highest government office in the land to 
withhold the funds for operational program- 
ming by grass-roots organizations. When the 
Act did languish for a season, the forces inter- 
ested in offering youth across the nation the 
opportunity to integrate ser\"ice with learn- 
ing managed to get the funds released, the 
Commission board appointed, and the staff 
(superbly qualified) hired. 

Yet I am worried. Vcr\' worried. Not so 
much worried about those persons (from 
the Oval Office to the teachers" room) who 
would not support the continuation and 
expanded funding of the Act. but seriously 
worried about those who purport to be the 
leaders of the national and community ser- 
vice movement. 



First off, many are only involved because 
they want the dollars. Nationa. senice is 
"hot." so they get close to the heat. They 
hold the biggest conferences, make the 
largest claims, and provide the least empiri- 
cal evidence. 

Next, are th<)se bureaucrats who want 
"results," calling upon a project of less than 
a year's duration to prove its worth through, 
for example, lowering the drop-out rate 
from high school. Of course, there is no way 
to isolate the ser\'ice experience either for 
dropping out or not dropping out. :\nd it's 
statistically impossible to change a rate of this 
nature within a calendar year. 

Of a similar bent are those youth leaders, 
most sen-ing outside classrooms, who claim 
to have self-esteem indexed directly to dollars 
expended. They also claim a direct relation- 
siiip between an individual's learning cunx 
and his or her self-esteem. Looking out for 
the other fellow— that's what national and 
community ser\'ice is all about: not looking 
inward, not, in fact, looking to boost one's 
self. 

Then there are those school reform advo- 
cates who see "ser\*ice" as a mandated co- 
curricular (or extra-curricular) activity. By 
their ven* mandate, these educationists 
drive yet another wedge between the purpose 
of sen-ice and the purpose of universal, com- 
pulsor\' public schooling. Neither school nor 
sen-ice should be deemed a punishment or 
be organized around punishment standards. 

We do civic sen'ice, in part, because that's 
the ver\' best way to learn civic responsibil- 
ity. We don't want to adopt that somewhat 
artificial difference between the scientist 
who wonders about filling the space between 
solid points, the engineer who designs the 



span to cover the space between solid points, 
and the construction worker who biulds the 
span. One, of course, is dependent upon the 
other: the first for possibilities: the second 
for concept: the third for construction. That 
may be the way to build bridges connecting 
roadbeds, but national and community ser- 
vice must be done by youth who are all 
three — the theorist, the conceptualizer. and 
the doer. 

.And that's what worries me most. Sening 
intelligently and lovingly is a way of life. Its 
a key ingredient to the success of participa- 
toiT democracy. The quality of the life each 
of us lives is inexorably linked to whether 
our neighbor wants to do for us what he 
does for himself. 

We can teach even* single one of the chil- 
dren in the United States to read, write, and 
reason through the integration of sen'ice 
with academic study. We can't do this if we 
think sen-ice is yet another school program 
that we can "put into the curriculum some- 
where," We can't "fix'" the curriculum by 
adding a course in "sen-ice" and assigning 
grades and credits. 

We've got to keep working for a fundamen- 
tal change in the ways we organize and teach 
school. We've got to make wise use of the 
resources of the National and Community 
Sen-ice Act so that these fundamental 
changes include active learning by all 
pupils, doing sen'ice linked with academic 
study in preparation for a period of national 
sen'ice as a young adult. 

Somehow we need to address these w-or- 
ries, to make sure that the funds reach those 
who truly embrace sen'ice learning as a way 
of life. 
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MAKING SERVICE-LEARNING THE CENTER OF THE DEBATE 
ON SCHOOL REFORM 



Kathleen Kennedy Townsend 



Our challenj^e is to make sure that 
ever\' student in the United States 
knows that he or she can make a differ- 
ence. We want all schools to teach young peo- 
ple that they may use their English, math, 
science and social studies skills as resources 
in their community. A well-educated person 
will be defined not only by high test scores 
but by the ability to speak out on issues and 
contribute to the community. 

This vision requires that we push ser\'ice- 
learning to the center of the debate on school 
reform. I propose that we work with the Car- 
negie Commission Task Korce on Adoles- 
cent Development. Ted Sizer's Essential 
Schools, the National Education Coals 
Panel, the Education Commission of the 
States, and others who believe that young 
people are resources for our schools and our 
communities and that the best teachers 
Coach their students to achieve. 

The task we have set for ourselves is tough. 
Many Americans have not even heard the 
words ser\'ice-learning. Moreover, with the 
nation's renewed focus on math and science, 
many have forgotten that the original pur- 
pose of schools was to teach citizenship. 
Finally, using seivice to achieve educational 
goals seems at odds with an educational sys- 
tem dependent on lectures and multiple 
ch()ice tests. 

A case in point is the storm of controversy 
over required ser\'ice. Recently, the Mar>'- 
land State Board of Education required ser- 
vice as a condition of graduation. The objec- 
tions were virulent, particularly from the edu- 
cational establishment itself. 

One member of the school board claimed 
that seA'ice was "feel-good, fluffy stuff." A 
former deputy superintendent argued that it 
would harm students* chances at college 
because admission officers would know that 
the ser\'ice was not freely given but required. 
\ teachers' union representative thought a 
ser\Mce requirement inappropriate because a 
high sch<K)l dipk)ma represents "book learn- 
ing."" .Another union threatened suit on the 
grounds that a serx'ice requirement violated 
the 13th amendment prohibition against 



"involuntar\' ser\*itude" and the First Amend- 
ment strictures about separation of church 
and state. A Wall Street Journal op-ed piece 
contended that the requirement violated 
child labor laws. Testimony at the school 
board hearing and letters to the editor 
argued, among other things, that the require- 
ment would cause a war or result in child 
abuse and rape. 

Although ostensibly the arguments 
focused on the required aspect of the ser\'ice. 
in fact, most could be used against any kind 
of ser\'ice. The passion of the arguments 
shows that most educators do not value ser- 
vice either as a goal of education or as a teach- 
ing strategy. If even* school was engaged 
actively in teaching students to ser\'e others 
or using ser\'ice to reach learning objectives, 
then they would not be so troubled. 

With grit and imagination we should use 
the resources of federal and state governments 
as well as non-profits to support the idea that 
even- educated person ser\'es. We need to 
connect seAMce-learning to four strands of 
educational reform: student learning, 
school structure, professionalism and school 
community relations. 

One of the best ways to do this is to use 
the National and Community Ser\'ice Act as 
a catalyst. The Act is impressive in stressing 
the need for preparation, action and reflec- 
tion in order to achieve high-quality ser\'ice 
programs. For instance, all our subgrants 
from the local education agencies use these 
magic words. Five years ago they were n(»t 
in their vocabulary*. 

Now we are poised to go further. The Act 
or its regulations might start to describe 
teachers as "coaches." and students as 
"resources" or "active learners." It would be 
helpful if the Act explicitly tied its grants t() 
education reform. A number of states are 
moving to performance-based assessment, 
the creation of a "product" and the develop- 
ment of portfolios. These offer opportunities 
to connect sen'ice with assessment tools. \ 
criteria for grants could be the ability to affect 
testing or assessment at the state or national 
level. 



While the National and Community Ser- 
vice .Act is important as a catalyst, other 
federal legislation can contribute to the expec- 
tation that everyone should ser\'e. Job Train- 
ing Partnership .Act funds should be struc- 
tured to reward those states that use a corps 
model. Chapter 2 education funds should be 
used to promote in-school ser\'ice. The Sec re- 
tan' of Labor's SCANS report on the skills 
that will be needed for the Year 2000 — leader- 
ship, higher order thinking, communication 
and teambuilding — should highlight service 
activities as one of the best ways to teach 
these skills. 

The ability to perform excellent ser\Mce 
should be part of any national or state test 
or assessment system. Certainly, the quantity 
of ser\'ice if not the quality should be coun- 
ted under Goal Three of our NaUonal Educa- 
tion Goals, which deals with achievement in 
specific subject areas, including citizenship. 
Once a subject is tested, the system begins 
to shape its curricula and techniques to suc- 
cess on that test. 

Fn addition, federal monies should encour- 
age teachers to use ser\Mce-learning tech- 
niques. For instance, the Marv'land Student 
^er\•ice Alliance will help train "Teach for 
.America" teachers and new teachers who 
were part of the military. Why should not 
similar training occur as a matter of course? 

Finally, Bill Clinton's proposals to encour- 
age ser\'ice should be implemented. Even* 
student could go to college and pay back his 
or her loan by ser\'ice to the community or 
as a percentage of his or her enhanced 
income. Thus, no student would be turned 
away from college because he or she could 
not afford the tuition. No graduate would 
reject the option of working for a non-profit 
because he or she needed a higher salarv* tt) 
meet a loan repayment schedule. 

The state also has an important role to 
play. Marv'land has been greatly aided by the 
Governor's leadership. His backing was cru- 
cial to getting the ser\Mce requirement passed, 
CJf course there is opposition. But. the combi- 
nation of the requirement and the National 
and Community Ser\'ice Act funds has been 
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a major boon to seA'ice. The requirement 
means that local superintendents take the 
issue seriously and the sub-grants mean that 
we have the opportuni'v to influence posi- 
tively the shape of seiTice-learninjI. 

Non-prolits have also been imp(»rtant. 
First, their support tor the requirement was 
sij^niticant. While a number ot" people testi- 
fied that there were n(»t enoujih seA'ice 



opportunities for the thousands of students 
wh(j would be unleashed up(«n the state* 
many of the non-profUs told how they would 
be easier to have this extra lielp. Marv* Reese 
at the Volunteer Action Center was particu- 
larly helpful in assurinj^ schools that her orjia- 
nization could provide trainin.^ as well as 
interesting^ and worthwhile placements. 



in sum* seA'ice can and should be encour- 
aged at many levels. StiU. our top priority 
is to make the ability to sen'e part of our 
definition of a well-educated person. Once 
that is accomplished, resources and ideas of 
how to educate that person will be plentiful. 
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MOVING IN FROM THE MARGINS 

Allen Wutzdorff 



This essay tocusos on one issue: tlie sUi- 
dcnl Icarnini^ that can be a sii^nilieant 
result of active involvement in sen ice 
to the con^munity. Community service, 
when coinhineil with an intentinnal proj^ram 
of learnlnji. not only assists the community, 
but als() crecites a critical mass of citizens 
who have a positive attitude toward seivice. 
are nmre knowledj^eable about societal prob- 
lems and issues, and are experienced in skiils 
ncccssan- for effective service. 

These outcomes are consonant with out- 
conv-s for education as a whole, Throuj^hout 
our educational system, we seek to produce 
skilled and enj^aj^ed citizens who will have a 
positive impact on society, ^'et. we rec(>^nize 
that manv students are not j^raduatin^ with 
the knowledjie and skills they need in order 
to function as eft'ective jnd contributing^ citi- 
zens. Service-learning represents an opportu- 
nity to educate youth, and all citizens, in 
such a way that both learners and society as 
a whole benefit. The Commissitm (hi 
National and Community Senice. by tar^et- 
in^ many educati<»nal institutions and orga- 
nizations in the j^rants av;arded in 1992. has 
provided necessan' funds to programs that, 
at tills staj^e in their development, would 
have difficulty sustaininj^ themselves in the 
ionii term. 

One s<iurce of difficulty in starting and 
sustain inji service-learninj^ proiirams is that 
they often exist at the mar<^in> of an institu- 
tion and therefore can he perceived as non- 
essential. Such proj^rams are the first to be 
eliminated or cut back when t'undinjt is 
tijiht, A related difficulty is that semce-learn- 
inji can be seen as taking away from efforts 
to educate for basic skills, such as writing 
or math, or other traditional academic sub- 
iects. But this shouldn't be the case: the best 
service-learninji projjrams are those 
desijined to contribute lo educational jjoals 
as Well as TO nieet community needs, 

Research studies, as well as testimony of 
educators directly involved in seivice-learn- 
inji, show that students Knj^aged in commu 
nity seivice that is intej^ral to their course ol 
studies are more motivated to learn and 



understand what they are learning in a 
broader context. Seivice-lcarnint^ j^ives stu- 
dents the opp<^rtunity to apply what they 
have learned in the classroom and test out 
important communication and problem-solv- 
inji skills that are vital for an informed and 
well-educated citizenr\". W here seiTice- 
learnin^ proj^rams take hold in schools, uni- 
versities, and other educational proj^rams. 
students are simply better prepared tu meet 
the challeni^es of a chanj^inj^ society. 
Because the experiences of service-learning 
necessarily involve the learner in testinij out 
their knowledj^e and skills, students j^ain a 
j^reater understandinj5 of themselves, includ- 
inii strengths they can build on and areas 
that they must devehtp further. 

Here is an example of how a service experi- 
ence can support basic learninj^ j^oals as well 
as address a community pntblem: 

Students from a hij^h school or collej^e 
work with local aj^encies in the area ()f dru<^- 
use preventitm. Their ^^(jai is educational, 
i,e,. to teach parents of teenaj^ers about teens" 
attitudes t(>ward druj^s, about peer pressure, 
and factors that can lead to dru^ use. These 
same students mii^ht conduct sessions for 
their peers to discuss the realities and danj^ers 
of druii use. Krom these experiences, stu- 
dents learn about orj^anizinji and workinj^ 
wiih different audiences; they write about 
the seiTice project for their local newspapers; 
they conduct interviews. To educate others, 
they draw on their knowledj^e of chemistr\' 
and health sciences. To be convincinji. they 
survey their neijihborh(iod and relate their 
tindinj5s to stati and natio'ial studies, thus 
drawinji upon their knowled}*e of statistics 
and how to chart quantitative data for j^eneral 
audiences. Their service is also connected 
to literature and social studies classes, where 
they could read novels about societal prob- 
lems or works about those who have been 
instrumental in various types of social orj^a- 
nizations. such as unions, civil ri^^htsor j^rass- 
roots orj^anizations like Mothers Aj^ainst 
Drunk Driving. Thus, (ine serx'ice experience, 
extended over a semester (ir tw(t. or m.)re. 



can become the centerpiece for enhancinji 
learninj^ in a variety of subject areas, 

Kxperiences like this tan he tailored to the 
developmental level of the student, with 
appropriate supeivision and j^uidance accom- 
panyinji the activities themselves. The stu- 
dents can be jiive.i explicit "lenses" throuJ^h 
which to view the sen'ice experience in their 
various courses, ideally, there should be 
some mechanism to allow students to make 
connections across courses, s<^ that they 
bejiin to understand the complexity of the 
situation and the need to integrate knowl- 
edge from various subject areas in lacklinj^ 
issues associated with druji-use prevention. 

In addition to addressinj^ an important 
community problem, this example illus- 
trates several points rej^ardinji service -learn - 
inji and its relationship t(> basic education: 

1 1 Seivice-learninj^ experiences consti- 
tute a powerful mechanism for motiva- 
tinj^ students to learn subject matter 
from a variety of disciplines because 
of the "real world " applicati<tn that the 
situation demands, 

2) Students encounter an expanded learn - 
in«I environment that requires the inte- 
gration of what they are learning in 
more compartmentalized, subject -based 
courses. 

'M Students, as they set goals, work to 
achieve them, encounter and t)ver- 
come obstacles, and see results, gain a 
realistic sense of their own knowledge 
and abilities and the realities of dealing 
with actual problems. 

4 1 Students experience problems from 
multiple perspectives and move 
beyond simplistic views of the issues 
involved. 

The many benehcial outcomes of seivice- 
learning have been documented by research- 
er.^ and practitioners, but there are those who 
remain unconvinced or are as yet unac- 
quainted with these outcomes. While a num- 
ber of national and regional organizations 
are working to establish high-quality pro- 
i^rams. and are m dialogue with each other 
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about areas nf mutual concern, much sup- 
port is still needed. The continued work of 
the Commission is vital if senice-learninff 
proj^rams are to reach standards of quality 
and inte^rati<»n with ongoinj^ educational 
programs in order to be sustained over the 
long term. More people at mori- institutions 
need to be educated as to what ser^'ice-learn- 
ing can do to improve education and commu- 
nities alike. Providing initial basic informa- 
tion to these programs is essential. More 
importantly, programs must be given the 
kind of help that will facilitate meaningful 
connections between existing educational 
pri)grams and community sen'ice. It is (me 
thing to add a senice option to a schoo'/s 
agenda, it is another {o integrate it \r\iu a 
course or set of courses so that seivice 
becomes an essential vehicle, along with lec- 
tures- textbooks, labs and other learning 
experiences, in helping students achieve 
their overall educational objectives- 
Integrating sen'ice programs into overall 
educational goals is the key issue. If this inte- 
gration is n(tt done, and if seAMce-Iearning 
continues to be a marginal, extracurricular 
activity, then the danger is ver\* real that 



seiTice-learning will become a temporai\ 
phenomenon jnd the opportunity will be lost 
for using community sen'ice in partnership 
with knowledge acquisition to improve 
learning. 

Educators have all seen educational "fads" 
come and go. Many of them desei^ed their 
fate, others perhaps would have had more 
positive impact had they been supported suffi- 
ciently over time in order to test, improve, 
and modify them to changing circum- 
stances. The current national interest in com- 
munity service and the learning it can yield 
has passed the stage where it can be labeled 
a fad— indeed, because of its emphasis on 
actively engaging students, sen'ice-learning 
shows ever; potential for becoming an 
important contributor to educational 
reform. 

N'CS.\ should be improved in the following 
ways. 

• In order tn ensure success, funding all(»- 
cations should give priority to those 
programs tfiat will make multiple and 
in-depth connections to an ongoing pro- 
gram of learning (whether this is 



housed in a formally designated school 
or within an educational program, such 
as those offered by youth corps); 

• Teachers, administrators, and program 
directors need professional develop- 
ment opportunities and technical assis- 
tance in areas related to course design, 
integration of ser\'ice into and across 
existing courses, assist ingstudents in for- 
mulating learning objectives that 
address both personal development 
and academic goals, and evaluating stu- 
dent^/ learning during and otter (hey 
have engaged in community sen'ice: 

• Community and agency leaders, 
together with faculty and school admin- 
istrators, need assistance in forging 
long-lasting community-education 
partnerships that ensure that agency 
and school agendas are gi\'en equal 
value when sen'ice-learning programs 
are designed. Both sen-ice and learning 
are enhanced when all parties are clear 
<»n the outcomes expected and h:\\x had 
a role in defining them. 
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OUR VISION OF YOUTH SERVICE 

Young People for National Service 



Youn<5 People for National Scn'ice is a 
diverse alliance of individuals active 
in the variety of programs and activi- 
ties that make up the current national ser- 
vice movement. We are African Americans, 
Hispanic Americans. Asian Americans. Euro- 
pean Americans, activists, counselors, teach- 
ers, students, sen'ice providers, corps mem- 
her,<, proj^ram directors, community orj^aniz- 
ers. We came tojjether because we share a 
commcm vision of yc>un^5 people involved in 
meanini^ful scA'ice experiences that meet 
real community needs. 

[k'fore a national seA'ice policy is created, 
it is important to establish a common vision 
ot what national serx'ice mijjht be. Towards 
that end. wc. as younj4 people currently 
involved in serxice eft'orts nationwide, set 
forth uur vision (;f a better future. We believe 
national ser\"ice can and should do the fol- 
low in^: 

• Challenge ttur generation to revive a 
Sense of community spirit and involve- 
ment: 

• Prcivide acce^sible ^er\■ice opportunities 
for all young people: 

• Democratize knowledge about how 
y(»uth can improve our communities: 

• Link obligations to opportunities and 
rights to responsibilities: 

• Help communities to value youth and 
youth to value communities: 



• Kncour.ige citizenship and inspire hope: 

• Offer opportunities for experiential edu- 
cation: 

• Work agpi^l^l racism, sexism, classism 
and homophobia by building bridges 
of understanding: 

• Recognize serx'ice as real work and as a 
life-long commitment: 

• Be proactive, not reactiw: 

• Be the norm, not the exception: 

• Be valued, respected, and supported by 
our s(»ciety: 

• Respond to on urgent community 
needs: 

• Be locally independent and nationally 
interdependent: 

• Redefine and empower youth as leaders 
of today and tomorrow by emphasizing 
youth strengths and skills; 

• I'nite (fur communities and celebrate 
our diversity. 

National sen'ice can be the catalyst for 
both bringing our cttuntiy together and solv- 
ing the most pressing problems of our neigh- 
borhoods and cair nation. As a result, strong 
Presidential leadership and action on the 
issue of national senice can have a powerful 
and direct impact on ever\' urban area and 
rural community in America. 

Our generation is looking U)r a way to 
come together, to develop mutual under- 
standing, and to feel connected and united 



while presen-ing our diversity and individu- 
alism. 

To achieve the vision of national seiTice 
as a rrechanism for positive social change and 
as a unifying torce among America's diverse 
communities, it is critical that a system of 
national senice be enacted that incorporates 
the many streams of serx'ice. Such a system 
must foster and support life-long access and 
Cvjmmitment to community problem-solv- 
ing through involvement in K-12 and higher 
education-based ser\'ice- learning projects, 
intensive corps-style seiTice experiences, and 
innovative service programs. Only through 
a comprehensive strategy to unify and pro- 
\'ide meaning and context to all seiTice 
efforts can national sen-ice help weave a 
sense ol' community responsibility back into 
the fabric of the United States. The senice 
elhic ()f civic responsibility does not begin 
at 18 and end at 24. It must be developed 
I'roin an early age. 

We think it important to provide a C(»m- 
mon spirit and identity to all the young 
people wht> will enlist in sen'ice to America 
if given the opportunity. There is a vital 
need for young people of our generation to 
feel they belong to something larger than 
themselves and their individual jobs— to feel 
there is a way to channel their originality, 
passion, energy and commitment into meet- 
ing real national, state and local communit>" 
needs. 
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AMERICA 2000 AND SERVICE-LEARNING: 
A PROMISING PARTNERSHIP 



Youth Service America Interns 



While the Natidnal KducaliiMi Coals 
established hy President Ikish and 
the nation s j^ovemors are optimis- 
tic, if we expect (mly a little, that is all that 
we ll s^et. Thereiore. we would like to do ail 
we can to ensure the realizatit^n o\ the 
National Kducati(»n Goals. To this end. wc 
propose extensive seiTice-lcarnin^ pro- 
j^rams as a p(»werl'ul means (»!' education 
reform. 

The I nited States is nu stranj^cr to youth 
setvice. Its roots can he found in the days of 
Franklin I). Roosevelt with the formation of 
the Civilian Consen^ation Corps. In the early 
.sixties. J(>hn K. Kennedy advanced the m(a"e- 
ment when he urj^ed Americans to ^ive of 
themselves for their C()untrv'. With the estab- 
lishment nf the Peace Corps in 1962. Ken- 
nedy expanded the vision: not only could 
yt>unii .-Xmerican volunteers contribute at 
home, but their induence could alsn be felt 
abn lad. 

T(u^ay. the Youth Ser\"ice .^lovement con- 
tinues t() ^row. Youth Sen'ice .\meriLa. 
I'ounded m sei"ves as a nenv center, 

bnnj^in^ to.^ether the many different 
"streams" of sen'ice. Over (iO youth service 
c<Mp.s. higher education programs, 
some ].5(M» >chool-based senice programs, 
and many community orj^anizations provide 
sen'ice opportunities, many created in recent 
years. Youth ser\'ice in. the 199()s is primar- 
ily an entrepreneurial venture. Youth partici- 
pating in these proj^rams are not only mak- 
in^ a difference in their community, but in 
their own lives. 

Several initiatives pi'omote an ethic of .ser- 
vice amcm^ the .American people. .\moniI 
the>e are the Points \a0A Foundation, the 
White Mouse Ot'lice of National Service, and 
the C(niimissi()n on National and Commu- 
nity Ser\'ice. 

All eftective sen'ice pntjiiams are. in fact, 
service-learninj^ programs, meaning that 
tliere i.s a pn»ces> (<► ensure that all partici 
pants learn from their experiences. Tins can 



be d(jne through structured rellection (oppor- 
tunities in extracurricular proj^rams. but 
when sen'ice-learninj^ is inte^irated into the 
curriculum, it provides a vital link f(>r mak- 
ini^ school subject matter more interesting 
and relevant. By inte^ratinj^ sen'ice into the 
curriculum, lessons art infused with real 
meaning and students are mt)re m<>tivated 
t(» learn. 

The .'Vmerica 2n(i() plan has ad(>pted the 
African proverb, "it takes an entu'e commu- 
nity to raise one child." The truth of these 
words cannot be ignored: neither can we 
ij^nore the fact that each and e\"er\" child 
being raised by the community must in turn 
make valuable contributions [u that commu- 
nity tiiroLij^hout tlieir lifetime. It is essential 
that a bond be created between learning! in 
the classroom and learninj^ in the community. 
In fact, the community must become a class- 
rottm. The benefits of tying service-learning 
t(» education are numerous. An effective part- 
nership between the two will: 

• give youth the (tpportunity t(» ciddress 
the social issues facing their community; 

• tie youth to their scliools and communi- 
ties, much like athletics do today; 

• increase self-esteem, which impnn'es 
student performance; 

• provide youth with, a sense o\ future and 
f)wnership: 

• enable young people to use acquired 
skills in seivice to others: 

• promote intergenerational partner* 
ships, which will help break down nega- 
ti\"e stereotypes too often associated 
with young people: 

• empower y(Kith by providing leadership 
opportunities in the larger commu- 
nity. 

If educational reform is to (»ccur. it mus( 
occur on the community le\"el. W ith over 
l.iSoo • America 2(HHi communities " in exis- 
tence, steady progre.^s i.s being made 



improving the quality o\ American educa- 
tion. We belie\"e that community service is 
essential to strong communities. Therefore, 
linkage bet^veen America 2000 and commu- 
nity sen'ice is umdamental. America 20(Ki 
can ad\"ocate youth seivice in a variety o\ 
ways. Kor example: 

• Spotlight successful community ser- 
vice education partnerships on satel- 
lite ti>wn meetings to (►ther .America 
2i)00 com.munities. 

• Build working partnerships with the 
Commission on National and Commu- 
nity Ser\'ice. the White House Office of 
National Seivice. Youth Ser\"ice 
.America and similar organizations. 

• Kncourage the New American Schools 
I)e\"el(>pment Corporation t(Mncorporate 
research and seivice-l earning program- 
ming into their "break-the-mold"" 
scho(>ls. 

• Develop a database of successful commu- 
nity seivice pnjgrams that address the 
six National hlducation Goals. This proj- 
ect would encourage collaboration 
among \'arious sen'ice and educational 
organizations including the L'.S. 
Department of Education. \"outh Ser- 
vice .America, ^'oiith Policy Institute, and 
the P(»ints of I.ight Foundation. 

• Kncourage local America 2000 boards 
to invite youth representatiws to .sen'e 
on bc»ards where policy affecting youth 
IS being developed; provide support and 
training so that the vouth representa- 
tives can act as full hoard members. 

Martin hutlier King Jr. once said. " ICveiy- 
one can be great, because ever\-one can 
sen'e."" The America 2000 stiategy is oi. I hat 
encourages achie\"ement; one that encour- 
ages our students to give their ver\' best: one 
that encourages greatness. It is our hope 
that this end can be achieved, and these goals 
met by creating a p(>werful partnership 
between seivice and education. 
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YOUTH SERVICE: PERVASIVE, LOCAL, EMPOWERED, 
POSITIVELY DRIVEN, PERSONALLY INVESTED 



Jack Calhoun 



The National and Community Service 
Act was a beacon, challenging us to help 
youth understand that how our broth- 
ers and sisters are tarinjj is a more important 
question than whether one owns tiie newest 
in Guess? jeans. The Act is a thrilling: start- 
in^^ point, but we will unit-ash the transl'orm- 
potential ofsen'ice and involve the great- 
est numbers unless youth themselves are 
actively involved in identifying issues of 
interest and crafting solutions to them, and 
unless community service is an accepted 
ethos in C(»mmunities large and small across 
the nati(»n. Will the passage of another 
decade see youth sen'ice embedded in the 
hearts and minds of each generation? Maybe. 
MaySe not. The redrawing of the National 
dnd Community Ser\'ice Act in 1993 can lay 
the foundations for a sturdy community ser- 
vice construct for generations to come or 
leave an ephemeral framework that collapses 
into the special interest group categon*. 

We share a cctmmon vision that foresees 
a society in which the issue of voluntaiy 
versus mandator^' ser\'ice is no longer rele- 
vant -because people not only want to scr\'e 
but see community ser\'ice as vital t(» their 
own well-being. Teaching community ser- 
vice would not bf a duty imposed on overbur- 
dened schools but an opportunity for all. \n 
the bright future, people have multiple ave- 
nues for aMA'ice in multiple settings in even* 
community across the land. 

If this \ision is to become reality, several 
things nuKt happen. The concept of yc)uth 
sen'ice must become pervasive; it must be 
Seen as empowering: it must be localized: 
It must encourage person 1 investment: it 
must offer a variety of positive mcentive.^. 

Pcrrasire: The idea of service to others 
needs to be a part of the warp and woot of 
civic life. It should be both an expectation 
and a resource. It is not enough that we 
have a tradition of volunteerism. Serx'ice can- 
not be conlined to a few specific institutions 
and "special iniMatives." Moreover, it cannot 
be seen as applying only to specific groups 
or kinds of pe<jplc <n* to defined artas of work. 



Empouvring: Kven* human being wants 
to be able to control, as much as possible, 
decisions that affect life. The more empower- 
ing youth sen-ice programs arc— the more 
that young people have a say in what gets 
done and how it's done— the more likely 
the programs are to succeed. 

Localized: Left as a generalized national 
g(>al. community service will float in the 
p(>licy sphere, its conceptual string clutched 
only in the hands of those who have deep 
investment in the concept. Localized — made 
tangible, specific, and owned at the commu- 
nity and even the neighborhood level — it 
gains constantly renewed vitality, high rele- 
\'ance to daily lives, and a growing body (tf 
advocates. 

Grounded in personal investment: Per- 
sonal conviction that community ser\"ice is 
beneficial — especially conviction that grows 
<iut of direct experience — drives tlie Con- 
vinced individual tt» seek out areas in which 
community ser\'ice can help, people wh<i 
could sene if recruited, and ways to maxim- 
ize the returns of sen'ice to all. 

Drii 'cn hi^ posit ii 'e incentii *t'5.- Ou r na t Mia 1 
character tends to be repulsed by govern- 
ment compulsion, absent an ovenvhelming 
need for protection against disaster. If we 
are truly to become a ser\'ing culture, if ser- 
vant leadership is to become the norm, then 
the sen-ants must be willing. Mandating ser- 
vice i> not a permanent solution, though it 
may be the boost that gets the movement 
rolling. 

We know the importance of these features 
in community senice because they are key 
components of the successful and growing 
Youth as Resources (YAR) programs. YAR was 
piloted in Boston, developed in three Indiana 
cities and spread to other sites in that state 
with funding from the Lilly Endowment. It 
IS already expanding to communities across 
America. 

It is clear to us that the penasi\'eness. 
empowerment, personal investmeni, as well 
as the local and voluntan' nature (»f YAK have 



been critical to its astonishing success. Craft- 
ers of the 1993 version of the Act must find 
ways to reflect such principles and to encour- 
age them. Youth Corps efforts are promising, 
but not ever\' youth is able to sen'e full time 
or away from home. College sen'ice is com- 
mendable, but not ever\"one goes to college 
and not eveiyone can sen-e if there. School - 
based sen'ice can mean a revolution in learn- 
ing—but it can also mean additional 
demands on an already -be league red system. 
School systems have even begun to shorten 
their days, giving students more unoccupied 
time during the day. Meanwhile, communi- 
ties — their streets. librarie.>. museums, 
malls and youth centers - have become de 
facto latchkey care programs. 

YAR is grounded in pen'asiveness. emp<<w- 
errnent. local senice. personal investment, 
and positive incentives: 

l\'n a.'^irc7K'Ss: \\\< has attracted vdunsi pe(»- 
plc whii range lr<»m dnip-outs tn Soiiuts. Ir«»ni 
barely passing to ht»nnr roll, trtim delinquent 
tn nvidel citizen. It has attracted einnmunity 
particjpatuin from churches, youth sening 
ajiencies. schools, juvenile detcnti(»n facilities, 
husinesses. civic groups and nvirc. Bocau>e 
( »l VAU- related experiences, community organi • 
zations ranging tVom the Hispanic Fe.'^tival U* 
the I'nited Way have hn»ught y(»ung people 
mtn active, lull membership on their Boards. 

bjupouerment: ^AH is empowerment U^x 
youth. V(aing peiiple pick the issueb and 
decide what tti do about tliem. They develop 
tl^e pn)jcct plan and budget and adv(»cate tor 
it^ approval. If they get the OK. they take 
charge ol carn'ing it out. .-\nd the skills and 
capacities that y(»ung people bring are valued. 
Knn. whose tangled pers(»nal hi>t(ir\- has 
placed lier in an instituti(»n seizing delin- 
quent girls, saw how even tla* simple gift <if a 
recipe could be ol value: ' At first 1 telt real 
had tlie pet»n|e m the shelter didn't have 
anything and 1 did. and then 1 leit go<td 
because i could give them something ilond 
made Irom her mother s recipe l." 

Ijn al sen icv: YAH is grounded m the local 
c(»inmunity. Its grant making ht>ard c(»n.sists 
til adults and youth fmm that c(»mmunitv. 
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Orjiani nations that sponsor the young apph- 
cants are from that annmunity. Priorities are 
those ui" the j^rant-seekinji \outh in that com- 
munity. Bencfkiaries are rifjht there in the 
community. Kqually important. YAR is flexi- 
ble and can he quite inexpensi\'c (project 
j^rants <n" $5(K) to $l,5(Ui are the norm). 

f\'rsonaI inrcstfm'nt: Youih and adults who 
have been involved in YAR become inveNted 
in substantial numbers in the concept of com- 
munity sen'ice. One young man summed up 
the transformation concisely: * \Ve got intt) 
this just to say we were domg it. and then 
wo were g<Mng to get Now wi wouldn't 
leave for anything.*' 

hfsUirc incetUires: YAK is voluntas arid f^pen 
to all. Y<»uth are m»t required to take part. I^ut 
they arc offered tlie opportunity for enjoyable 
activities and public acclaim (project kick- 
offs, youth celebrations, news coverage, and 
award ceremonies. \or example), and more 
important, tiiey are offered power and author- 
ity through the grant making process in 
which they, not adults, take charge. 

Three more elements are importar.t to the 
success of YAH. First, each youth can use his 
or her unique j^ifts: Dancers created an origi- 
nal Work on resistinj:^ peer pressure: <^ood 



listeners have mediated disputes: artists have 
developed murals and brochures: teen moth- 
ers developed a play on the realities of teen 
pregnancy and parenting: Girl Scouts 
helped care for children at a shelter for bat- 
tered women. 

Second, youth work in contexts in which 
they feel comforlahle. whether a community 
center, arts institute, school, church. Boys* 
and Girls' Club, or wherever. They work 
near '^ome. near school, at a local play- 
ground, or across town at a shelter. They 
work with and in a framework they helped 
to create. 

Third. YAR applicants design a project on 
something they feel is important, that they 
feel they can tix---or at least help improve. 
They are challenged to look at the community, 
identifv' problems, and figure out solutions. 
Th.e problems they have dealt with— rang- 
ing from homelessness to day care, from 
drop-out and pregnancy prevention [u needs 
of the elderly — are at the core of today's 
social needs. In describing to the YAR Board 
the need for her Girls. Inc.-.ponsored proj- 
ect, eleven-year-old Kamieka explained. 



"Just because these people are old doesn't 
mean we have to set them aside. We want 
to show them that we care about them and 
make friends so they won't think kids and 
teenagers are self-centered." The group s 
application was approved. 

The community ser\'ice movement is rich. 
The enthusiasm built for school-based, col- 
lege-based, youth corps, and community- 
based orograms is a major resource. But it is 
one that can be too quickly and tragically 
squandered. 

Unless the concept is woven into the very 
fabric of the community's normalii^ini^ and 
mediating institutions, unless the idea is 
locally owned as well as nationally stimulated, 
the beneficiaries of ihe Act will be few, its 
advocates fewer, and its lifespan regrettably 
short. We cannot afford in this reauthoriza- 
tion to settle for anything less than a system 
that makes youth ser\'ice per\'asive. local, 
empowering, positively driven, and personally 
invested. We won t get a second chance. 




YOUTH SERVICE IS ALSO ABOUT CHANGING ADULTS 

Samuel Halperin 



The National and Communit\" Serx'ice 
Act is profoundly more significant than 
just another federal fundin^^ mecha- 
nism—of which we already have many hun- 
dreds. Rather, the Act— properly conceived 
and imajjinatively implemented — has the 
potential to help make education excitinj^, 
challenging^ and (, . . dare we say it?) fun. Like 
other forms of experiential, contextual or han- 
ds-on learning, serx-ice-learning has the 
capacity to motivate and turn-on the millions 
o' disaffected students who, rich and poor 
alike, merely take up classroom seat space 
without sensing much meaning, relevance or 
connection between their obligator\' formal 
studies and society's life beyond the class- 
room. 

One major outcome that 1 hope will 
emerge from continued experience with the 
.Act, and with the growth of community ser- 
vice and serx'ice- learning nationwide, is that 
American adults will, over time, radically 
revise their largely stereotyped images of 
and conceptions about young people. In the 
nomenclature of the seA'ice movement, 
adults, as well as young people themselves, 
will come to see 'youth as resources " for 
the solution of many of the nation's most 
vexing and persistent problems. The '"gener- 
ation gap" will not necessarily vanish, but it 
will be tamed and seen in more respectful 
and mutually supportive perspective. 

In other words, the NCS Act is about much 
more than channelling youthful energies into 
constructive pro-social work and about revi- 
talizing education— worthy ends in them- 
selves. It is also about helping adults to 



accept, to value, to celebrate the talents, the 
enthusiasms, and the aspirations of young 
people everx-where in our society. 

.As I move around the countr\\ 1 encounter 
persistent adult attitudes that can only be 
deemed destructive of any sense of true com- 
munity, harmful to any real sense of shared 
destiny m our societ\'. Here are ten compos- 
ite examples of such adult attitudes, which 
I have experienced more than once: 

(1) 'Youth are dependents and clients 
who need to be served, not persons who can 
serve and contribute to the well-being of oth- 
ers." (2) "Youth have to be fixed, their defi- 
cits removed, their deviant behavior curbed." 
(3) "Youth are constitutionally rebellious, 
self-destructive, and ungovernable; with 
their bundles of raging hormones, they spell 
trouble." (4) "Youth live only for the moment 
and for immediate self-gratification, with no 
ability to think long-term or to sacrifice in 
the present for future gains." (5) 'While 
children need lots of support and encourage- 
ment and direction, youth are old enough 
to stand on their own r\vo feet and pull them- 
selves up by their bootstraps. " (6) "Youth's 
values are all wrong, their behavior is wrong 
and. therefore, when they get into trouble, 
they are solely responsible and deserx'c their 
fate." (7) "Youth are given 12 years of tax- 
supported education. After that, they must 
make their way in the world on their own." 

(8) "Youth don't have real experience of life 
and, therefore, they are incapable of making 
informed and mature choices and decisions. " 

(9) "Life is a series of hard knocks. Youth 
have to experience the same upsets and trau- 



mas as the rest of ' (10) "Genuine learning 
occurs only in the classroom, not in the 
workplace or the community, ,Any diversion 
of youth's time and energies outside the 
ichool is anti-educational." 

Notwithstanding the fact that several of 
these views are contradictor)', their active 
presence m so many adults does much to 
explain why so many youth are deprived of 
the support and understanding of adults that 
1 "oelieve most young people ardently desire 
and that are essential to their sound develop- 
ment . 

In any case, community seivice and ser- 
vice-learning hold out .the promise that as 
adults observe increasing numbers of young 
people actively engaged in constructive, pro- 
social work, their own self-limiting and jaun- 
diced views of youth may be transformed. 
Moving from adult hostility, passivity or 
benign neglect to positive partnership with 
young people is a goal well worth pursumg — 
for the nation and for the generations that 
comprise it. 

Having expressed at the highest levels of 
our political commonwealth — through the 
President and the Congress, in partnership 
with state and local governments and the non- 
profit sector — that community sen-ice is 
important to the nation's well-being, we need 
to stay the course. If changing adult attitudes 
depends on observing and sharing in con- 
structive youth behavior, we have before us 
the work of a generation. In that sense, the 
NCS Act is not just another program but a 
balm to help heal .America and make it 
whole. 
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EDUCATING FOR SERVICE 



Rei\ Theodore M. HesburgK C.S.C 



Ijpplaud the National and 0»mmunity 
Seivice Ad and the distinguished Com- 
mission that has j^iven it life and meanint^ 
in our scjcicty so needful of service to those 
less fortunate. 

From my own experience working with 
Sarjie Shriver and (now Senator) Harris Wof- 
ford at the beginning of the Peace Corps over 
thirty years aj^o. 1 have one su^Jgestion to 
make for the future of hi}:;her education 
throujih voluntary sen'ice. 

The worst virus to infect hi^^her education 
a generation ago was the "me lirst" genera- 
tion (»f self-indulgent and self-serving young 
people. It struck at the heart of what higher 
education is really about: developing the 
minds and hearts of young people so that 
they might become contributors to the gen- 
eral well- being of our society, to make it 
more equitable for all. to make it a caring 
society for those on the fringes. After all. 
society puts up most of the money to support 
higher education. At least society can rightly 
expect those it educates to be more intelli- 
gent, more capable of personal develop- 
ment, and willing to use this enlarged capabil- 
ity to benefit not only themseKes but their 
fellow citizens as well. As John Donne said. 
■*No man is an island." No woman, either. 

! behove we successfully eliminated this 
"me first" virus in recent years, and wc did 
it by stressing that service to other.*^ in need 
is an essential goal of all education, espe- 
cially that on the college and universit\' level. 

1 remember that when I entered the fresh- 
man class at Notre [)ame in 1934. during 
the Creat Depression, there was only one 
student 1 knew who was engaged in voluntas- 
public sen'ice. 1 still remember his name. 
Vince McAloon. Vince used to pick up all the 
leftover food al the dining hall each night 
and deliver it to the "jungles" near the rall- 
Hrad station where the unemployed ithey 
were called ""hobos") dropped off the freight 
cars jnd gathered around a (ire to share the 
few scraps of food they could beg. borrow 
or steal. Interestingly. \'ince. now over <'<(i 
years of age. has spent all these years in a 
variety of full-time service capacities, helping 
thousand.^ of unfortunate pe()ple. What he 



began as a young man became a way of life, 
here and abroad, and the world is richer for 
his sen'ice. 

By contrast, today over two-thirds of Notre 
Dame's 7.500 undergraduates ai e engaged 
in a wide variety of voluntary senices. They 
sene in many ways in our local South Bend 
Hospitality House, which helps thousands of 
homeless men. women and children each 
year. It is not just a soup kitchen. It meets 
all of these people's needs, physical and spiri- 
tual, health and home finding, job training 
and correction of drug and substance abuse, 
child care and family reunion, wliatever is 
needed and responsibly received. 

The students are largely responsible iur 
the Logan Center, which cares for hundreds 
of children afflicted with Downs Syndrome. 
This is a veiT demanding task, but one that 
the young men and women who do it will 
never forget. 

Then there are the myriad other tasks that 
need U* be done in any society, more than 
bventy-five in number. To name some; Big 
Brothers and Sisters for children without 
family support, tutoring those who might 
othepA'ise drop out of school; helping minor- 
ity children, mainly Hispanic, with a lan- 
guage problem; Head Start: Christmas in 
April: Habitat for Humanity and many more. 
Our students do them all. 

During fall and spring break, hundreds of 
our students fan out across the land, living 
and working at established service centers of 
all kinds: battered women shelters, drug and 
alcoliol rehabilitation centers, food for the 
poor or bedridden, juvenile criminal rehabil- 
itati()n. Dismas Houses for released jail pris- 
oners (we operate one in South Bend. tool, 
and on and on. There are good results fV(jm 
these programs. The local alumni clubs (of 
whicii we have over 2001 both 'ocate the pub- 
lic service centers in their locality and sup- 
piu't the students who work there during 
brief vacations or through the long summer 
break. 

Thus, both the students and thf alumni 
and alumnae are being educated about the 



need out there, forgotten by most, and learn- 
ing what they can do to help, in both a 
temporar\' and permanent way. 

How did all this get started? First of all. 
it happened because the most visible leaders 
al Notre Dame, both administration and fac- 
ulty, were concerned about social problems 
and engaged in sening. Secondly, when stu- 
dents became interested in senice. the faculty 
either accompanied or debriefed them in 
groups on their return to the University to 
solidifv' the lessons learned and motivate each 
other to do more when possible. 

This led to another development. .\l gradu- 
ation each May, we have a special ceremony 
to send off more than a hundred graduates 
who have volunteered to spend a full year 
or Uvo of their lives, right now. in various 
forms of special senice. For those going 
iiverseas, we provide language training for 
two or three months. Different tasks also have 
appropriate orientation and training when 
needed. 

Another reason thiat the student senice 
program prospered and grew at Notre Dame 
is that we gave it visibility on campus. When 
our T\' station moved to a new location, we 
gave the old building to what is now called 
the Center for Social Concerns, liveryhody 
knows whore C.S.C. is and what it is doing. 
Those who are doing nothing to help others 
I'eel a twinge of conscience when they walk 
by the Center each day. 

We have also established annual awards 
for outstanding student and faculty seivice. 
The Center has a faculty priest -director and 
a dozen or so >taff people, some of them 
also volunteers. We have been asked. "Why 
don't you make student seivice required for 
graduation?" The day we do thai the senice 
will cease to be voluntar\' and generous. 

In the context of this article. 1 must admit 
that all of this has been accomplished at one 
school (and many others) without a cent of 
federal money - or state money, either. How- 
ever, we do have indigent students who are 
working all year round and unable to break 
free for voluntar\' sen'ice. 

1 am sure that if federal scholarship grants 
were available, we could enlist the sen'ices 
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nf many our indigent and min<»rity stu- 
dents, who tend to he underrepresenled even 
in areas of seA'ice where they could have 
maximum impact. Also, it W(iuld be enor- 
mously helptul if our jjraduales who spend 
a year or two in seA'ice here and overseas 
would have j^raduate fellowships, federailv 
funded, available to them on their return. ,-\s 



il IS, they come hack nU only hwkc finan- 
cially, but often in debt. 

1 rtnish where 1 began. Higher education 
has the greatest pool of young and educated 
potential volunteers (14 million). They are 
easy to locate, many right in the midst of 
some of the greatest social needs of our 
times, in the inner cities of .Xmerica. It may 



take federal grants to start a series of pro- 
grams such as we have here at Notre Dame. 
Campus Compact was organized t() help col- 
lege and university seivice programs develop. 
Still, in many impoverished areas, start-up 
grants would help and all .Xmerican higher 
education would he enriched. 

The only addition 1 would suggest \or the 
National and Community Ser\'ice .Xct would 
be some support and reward (mainly educa- 
tional benefits) in recognition of national and 
international seivice on the part of young 
Americans. 
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THE HEROIC SEARCH 



David Sawyer 



The urge to heroism is natural and to admit 
it honest. 

L^rnest BeckT 

\Ve human k'inj^s are all enj^aj^ed in a 
heroic search to validate our lives, tt) offset 
our lefjitimate fears of life and death, and to 
(ind meaning in this vast and complicated 
world, Ever\'tliin$J we do. in one way or 
another, appears driven by this primal need. 
America's younj^ people are deeply enj^aj^cd 
in this heroic search. Gangs, druj^s. prema- 
ture sexual activity and all the problems symp- 
tomatic of disaffected youth are a direct 
result of this existential search. Younj^ people 
are constantly lookinj^ for intense experi- 
ences that will establish their identities and 
connect them to life and to adulthood. 
Sch{«»l, church, and sports offer many youth 
that connection. Whether they express this 
innate urjJe in a productive or destructive 
manner depends larj^ely upon choices avail- 
able within their immediate environment. 

The National and Community SeA*ice Act, 
and the thousands of j^rassro()tspruf^ rams that 
preceded and precipitated it. have bej^un 
do somethinji metre critical than create seivice 
<tpp(n'tunities for youth and sen'ice benefits 



for those in need. The Act creates a new 
structure of roles and meanings in which 
the heroic search can hnd legitimate and 
healthy expression. The implications of this 
are truly profound for our families, our 
schools, and our democracy, all of which are 
burdened with extreme stress and dysfunc- 
tion as we approach the 21st centur\'. 

In 1968, Becker noted that "the crisis of 
modern society is precisely that the youth 
no longer feel heroic in the plan for action 
that their culture has set up." This dilemma 
continues for America's youth, it is clear that 
if we do not offer today's young people mean- 
ingful life connections, we simply cannot 
blame them for seeking those connections 
in strange and terrible ways. 

.^lore and more are stumbling through 
their adolescent years, finding heroism in the 
wrong ways, insuring their alienation from 
society and adult alienation from them. They 
are dropping out of school, turning to drugs, 
ending up homeless, landing in prison and 
getting stuck in low-paying low-morale jobs 
or trapped in the welfare system. Solving 
these tragic social problems after the fact 
costs taxpayers billions of dollars evei*\' year. 
For a fraction of tlie cost, we can practice a 



kind of preventive social medicine that offers 
young people real alternatives. This is the 
only way we will ever win the "war on drugs" 
and the "war on poverty" and all our other 
impossible domestic wars. 

We cannot afford not to fund fully one of 
the finest initiatives to come out of America 
in years. We are close to creating a unique 
grassroots government partnership that 
would fundamentally alter the experience of 
today's young people — our emerging new 
leaders. Helping others, understanding the 
root causes of social and environmental prob- 
lems, developing leadership skills, learning 
to work with people of all ages, and making 
recognized contributions have a profound 
impact on one's sense of .self. Youth seA'ice, 
well conceived and executed, dramatically 
affects the quality and the character of 
young people. We have evidence enough that 
the best way to serve our youth is to have 
them seire. 

This is a perilous and pivotal time in oui- 
Society. There is an old proverb that states, 
"the hearts of the people are the foundation 
of the empire." Youth sen-ice is the founda- 
tion of our future democracy. We must not 
let the moment pass. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 



Bemadette Chi 



Doing service as a college student was such 
a meaningful experience for me, I hope that 
mi/ children hare the opportunity to work 
in homeless shelters, 

Educating active, responsible citizens was 
one of the essential reasons lor establishing 
public schools in the hSOOs. \oun^ people 
are constantly blamed for being selfish, apa- 
thetic, and not voting and yet currently, 
there are few mechanisms tor young people 
to learn positive citizenship. Should we label 
ytmng people as "apathetic" when the insti- 
tutions that affect them the most, such as 
families and schools, have been hardest hit in 
recent years? Should we blame them for not 
voting when they have had little or no institu- 
tional support or opportunity to exercise 
their citizenship skills? They cannot be held 
Solely responsible, FVrhaps we have not 
shown young people how to be contributing 
members of a participaton* democracy. 

Advocates for youth setvice claim that per- 
forming serx'ice develops citizenship. But as 
illustrated by the quote above, ser\"ice alone 
does not lead its participants to long-term 
solutions for a better society. As described 
in the following paragraphs, well-structured 
youth ser.'ice programs include three critical 
elements: to develop leadership skills in 
young ; to provide knowledge about pressing 
community issues: and to offer the experi- 
ence of participating in long-term commu- 
nity problem-solving. To provide opportuni- 
ties for all young people, we must look to 
the schools to revitalize their original mission 
with well-structured ser\'ice opportunities. 

As an element that is often overlooked, 
personal leadership skills are necessan- prepa- 
ration for young people in their roles as active 
citizens. Successful programs teach effec- 
tive communication, active listening, group 
facilitation, sensitivity to diversity, informa- 
tional interx'iewing. and public speaking. 
Young people can then identify community' 
needs, manage projects, and lead groups in 
planning and mobilizing for civic action. Such 
skills will scr\-e them well - now and in the 
future as lifelong citizens. 



One important way to foster youth leader- 
ship is to view youth as resources in select- 
ing projects and planning and implementa- 
tion of programs. There are challenges and 
benefits. From my experience as a college 
student in decision-making settings. I know 
that extra time is required for orientation, 
that young people can feel intimidated and 
uncertain of their roles. The young person 
benefits by learning tremendous amounts of 
information as well as experiencing what it 
takes to make their point (with respect, of 
course). Through youth involvement, pro- 
grams gain an honest assessment of pro- 
posed activities and greater ownership by 
youth in meeting the needs of vouth. As a 
college graduate. 1 can no longer speak as a 
young person, but 1 realize my responsibility 
to include them in the process. We must 
invest time, energy and resources in youth 
to build youth leadership now and to provide 
experienced leaders for the future. Orient 
youth leaders, give them adequate prepara- 
tion, and let them tell you what they really 
think. 

The second critical element of well-struc- 
tured youth ser\'ice programs is providing 
young people with the knowledge of needs 
in the community*. To have meaning and 
impact. ser\'ice must meet real community 
needs. ,-\s a result, projects should be devel- 
oped in cooperation with entities in the com- 
munity, such as ser\'ice agencies, local gov- 
ernment, and the client population. Vouth 
in particular should be involved in the identi- 
fication ot issues and the development of proj- 
ects. By doing so. young people learn about 
the pressing issues in the community. 

The third critical element emphasizes 
long-term community problem-s()lving and 
offers young people the experience of work- 
ing as responsible citizens, .^s shown by the 
opening quote. ser\'ice provides necessary 
short-term solutions and enriching experi- 
ences for individuals. But service alone dues 
not reach for long-term solutions. Long- 
term community- problem-solving is brought 
ab()ut by advocating for changes in the poli- 
cies and community institutions; by lobbying 



for legislation; by participating in organiza- 
tions; and most essentially, by voting. The 
student quoted missed the opportunity to 
examine the causes of homelessness and to 
realize the need for broader action. This 
scenario demonstrates the necessity of reflec- 
tion after completing seivice projects to 
examine feelings, the causes of such pressing 
problems, and future steps for action. Citi- 
zenship, after all. is a lifelong process of seek- 
ing to improve our communities and our 
country'. Young people should be guided to 
recognize that such long-term efforts are 
required to ensure that homeless shelters 
become unnecessan* before their children's 
time. They could begin to learn what it takes 
to be active, caring citizens, and the conse- 
quences of inaction. 

;\s evidenced today by the poverty of our 
inner-cities, our increasing abuse of drugs, 
and our overburdened prison systems, soci- 
ety deteriorates when responsibilit\' does 
n(ii accompany individual rights and free- 
doms. To begin to develop strong citizenship 
skills for the greatest number of youth, ser- 
vice proponents and educators should look 
to each other f(.»r support. Advocates of ser- 
vice should rely on the structure of schools 
for hvo reasons: in the short-term, to reach 
the largest number of youth; in the long- 
term, for institutionalization of ser\Mce oppor- 
tunities. Conversely, educators could view 
service as a means to fulfill the original mis- 
sion of the schools — to prepare active citi- 
zens to participate in our democratic govern- 
ment. It is clear that no other institution 
can address this critical need of our parti- 
cipaton* democrac\', ;\1 though there are 
numerous challenges in establishing such 
programs, youth service as citizenship devel- 
opment can bring life to the mission of educa- 
tion. 

The National and Community Seirice \ci 
offers governmental support and much 
needed technical assistance to address the 
challenges facing schools and communities 
that wish to Involve young people in quality 
youth service programs. Mowever. to pro- 
m(»te programs that develop active and 
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responsible citizens and to inslitutionalixe 
seA'ice in education, several issues in the Act 
nuisi be addressed. As related to the three 
critical elements, leadership development 
should be emphasized as preparation for citi- 
zenship. Additionally, to offer access for all 
students, the need for student stipends in 
economically disadvantaj^cd areas should be 
seriously considered. To orjjanize sen' ice proj- 
ects that meet real needs in the C(jmmunity. 
staff development tor current teachers and 
liability constraints precludinj^ some projects 
should be addressed. Finally, lon^-term 
community pn^blem-solvinj^ should he 
cncourajjed as students could best learn true 
citizenship through experience. The Commis- 
sion f)n National and Community SeiTice 
should take It upon itself to promote the 
co(»rdination of written resources, the collec- 
ti(»n of "exemplarx' proj^rams." and the devel- 
opment of curricula for trainers (for youth, 



teachers, and aj^ency staff) to meet the chal- 
lenj^es of implementation. 

Most importantly for the proj^rams and the 
seiTice field overall, governmental support 
must be sustained. We cannot have year-to- 
year funding that starts programs, leaves 
them without funding, and then evaluates 
them as failures. The .Act should be reautho- 
rized, perhaps for ten years, to allow pr{»- 
grams to take hold, learn fr(jm their mistakes 
and demonstrate their positive impact. To 
counter claims that youth are "apathetic.'" 
the young people I have met have told me 
that they want opportunities to ser\'e and to 
contribute, to get involved and to make a 
difference. Though they may not see them- 
selves as "citizens." they recognize the bene- 
fits to themselves and to their communities 
if they act as citizens. Some believe that if 
seivice were promoted, their peers could 
(ind connections to community in positive 



ways, rather than turning to drugs, crime, 
and gangs. They say service allows young 
people to feel a responsibility t(j make their 
communities better. .And, it "doesn't matter 
wh.ere you live or what race you are, as long 
as you work together and work hard." 

Our communities and our countr\' should 
support young people in their citizenship 
devel(»pment as young people address short- 
term needs and attempt to find lOng-term 
solutions. Recognize youth as resources and 
not liabilities as providers and not recipi- 
ents. Give the power of youth ser\'ice to 
develop citizenship a fair chance. Perhaps 
then we can hope for young people who seek 
to solrc problems of homelessness, who do 
not expect shelters to continue to exist. It 
will not be easy, but if we believe in it. then 
we can and must make the commitment. We 
fiave few other choices. 




THE CRITICAL LINK BETWEEN SERVICE AND ADVOCACY 

Sondra Hausner 



There will alsvays be a need for charitable 
sei^-ices. because there will always be 
people in desperate and immediate 
need. But addressing th(»se needs one indi- 
vidual at a time, no matter how valuable, 
will not chanj^e the underlyinj^ causes of 
distress. No one thinks, for example, that 
providinji food to the hunj^rv- or shelter to the 
homeless will eliminate the problems of hun- 
j^er and homelessness. No one believes that 
buildinj^ more shelters will decrease the 
demand for shelters or feeding more people 
will reduce the number in line at soup kitch- 
ens. Therefore, tlie National and Commu- 
nity Sen-ice Act and other policies promoting 
Community seivicc should foster programs 
that address root causes of social problems 
as a necessaiT component of ser\*ice. 

Nonprofit <u-ganizations that exist primar- 
ily to seive community or individual needs 
are increasingly turning to advocacy as a 
means (»f community problem-solving and 
public policy change. They see the answer to 
the education crisis, for example, as being 
more than providing tutors: The solution lies 
in involving parents, teachers, and even stu- 
dents themselves in the governance of 
schools. Focusing only on seivice deliver)* 
without the necessarv* component of working 
tor .social change is short sighted: it is a little 
like deploying buckets to catch the rain fall- 
ing inside the house. At some point you 
have to fix the root". 

Charitable sen-ice work can often be an 
entn- p(»int tor public problem-solving or pol- 
icy advocacy. Those who offer necessar\- ser- 
vices should be provided with the tools, 
opportunities and support they need in order 
to engage in effective advocacy work. Those 
on the tVont lines know best the problems 
our society confronts and are ol'ten the most 
innovative and informed voices for positive 
change. 



Advocacy means conducting public educa- 
tion in order to change public behavior. It 
means influencing the way societ\* under- 
stands an issue and how our public and pri- 
vate institutions respond to it. It means 
influencing hov; the people's elected and 
appointed representatives respond to issues 
in our changing society. .U its core is a belief 
that citizens and communities are capable of 
crafting relevant and creative solutions to 
pressing public problems. 

lasting Solutions to our nation's problems 
can only be ibund through actions that com- 
bine sen-ice with advocacy, actions on the 
part of concerned citizens and their voluntan- 
organizations that urge society and its institu- 
tions — schools or ct)rporations or the gov- 
ernment—to change behavior and policies 
that contribute to the problems or stand in 
the way of their solutions. Direct seivice and 
advocacy are inextricably linked: to promote 
senice without concurrently encouraging 
advocacy is to do a grave dissen-ice to both 
Communities in need and providers of ser- 
vice. 

The infrastructure that we devektp tt) build 
youth sen-ice initiatives must consider not 
only the mechanism best suited for senice 
deliver\-. but also the ways in which commu- 
nity problem-solving can be experienced, 
learned and taughi. Community sen-ice pro- 
grams in elementan; and high schools, for 
example, are struggling to determine hov; 
and if advocacy can be part of direct senice 
projects. National policies can play a role in 
encouraging these programs t(j explore the 
link behveen senice and advocacy. Sen'ice 
programs have already oeen developed to 
help address social ills and advocacy is a 
logical and important extension. 

Advocac\--oriented activities can take 
many forms: Reflection or evaluation compo- 
nents can encourage discussion about the 



causes of situations that called for sen-ice: 
training components can suggest research 
techniques or explain local policy in a specific 
issue area. Time can be set aside to write 
letters to politicians, newspapers, or corpora- 
tions, in order to publicize findings, describe 
experiences, or make suggestions. Similar 
activities can be incorporated intc^ sen-ice- 
learning projects: A day devoted to the joint 
projects of analyzing chemicals in a local 
river and cleaning up the riverbed can be fol- 
lowed up with a discussion of how the river 
became contaminated and a session devoted 
to writing to a local industn.' whose waste 
disposal contributed to the problem. 

The National and Community Senice Act 
and other senice-related policies should 
emphasize the connection between sen-ice 
provision, social problem-solving and active 
citizenship. Senice combined with research, 
course work. informati(»n dissemination, 
and even lobbying shcmld be our standard: 
we should provide senice programs with 
resources and guidance about how to expand 
their capacity for action. Campus sen ice pro- 
grams should work with local ad\"ocacy 
groups, lor example, and students should 
do research both to augment knowledge in 
a particular issue area and for course credit. 
We should teach sen'ice providers how to 
use their experience to achieve social change, 
through telling their stories at local events 
and to the media. 

•Thoughtful " senice signifies the idea that 
giving time is not enough. When we offer 
community sen*ice as a solution to inequita- 
ble social policies, we in\'ite thoughtle.>s ser- 
vice. Giving of oneself to a community is one 
of the finest examples of civic participation: 
We should actively encourage our y(»uth-- 
and citizens ot all <iges — to sen-e their com- 
munities. But we shoi'M always contextual- 
ize the process of giving by asking citizens 
t(< join in the process of solving the pn^blems. 
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YOUTH SERVICE: THE BEST SOLUTION-STRATEGY AROUND 

Maura Wolf 



When ten pe(tple paddle a hoal in four 
different directions, they exert a lot 
of energy hut end up in tlie same 
place they started. If. instead, they line up 
strategically and work together towards an 
agreed-upcm direction, they can exert the 
same amount of energy and gel a lot closer 
to their destination. 

While youth seiA'ice efforts are not as 
unproductive as ten people going around in 
a circle in the middle of a river, they certainly 
could he more coordinated, directed and 
strategic. With greater focus and direction 
<m specific social issues, young people can 
have a tremendous impact on the prohlems 
we face as a nation. 

One problem that has an impact on so 
many others is the crisis of children in 
America. Perhaps we've seen one too many 
statistic and hecome numb to that crisis. Proh- 
lems like neglect, poor education, child 
abuse, violence and suicide may not exist in 
our backyard, but they're happening in some- 
one's ant pretty soon the fence around our 
houses will burn down and we'll have to real- 
ize our backwards arc connected. The youth 
service movement needs to be challenged and 
supported by organizations like the Commis- 
sion on National and Community Service to 
focus its momentum on the crisis of chil 
dren. 

We talk often about the 4(10.0(10 kids who 
will drop <»ut of schotti each year and the 
one million who will get pregnant. Many 
more kids are growing up without a sense 
of hope, self-esteem (^r family relationships. 
The 1.8 million kids who will be victims of 
violent crime in a year are nothing compared 
to the number of kids scared to death to 
walk home from school. Perhaps the hardest 
task is looking at ourselves, our brothers and 
sisters, kids or neighbors, and realizmg we 
are ail vulnerable and at-risk. Our lives, 
hope and dignity can be ripped away from 
us by a passing car. bullet or sneer in a single 
moment. 

While all of us are at-risk, kids are among 
the most vulnerable members of the popula- 
tion. Too many of them risk dying early, 
getting a poor education, not having a job 



and living in a world filled with racism, 
despair and selfish individualism. We need 
to recognize the crisis and realize that it 
affects all our children. 

Kids at-risk are only half the equation. The 
other half is kids at-strength. fciverv' child 
has the potential to be great. They may be 
great at finger-painting, loving their mom, 
selling candy bars for school, playing soccer, 
acting in a play, taking care of their younger 
sister, learning to read or organizing other 
kids to play fair or help out elderly people 
in their neighborhood. 

While ail children are at-risk, they can be 
at-strength if they have some help with their 
basic needs such as food, shelter, ciotliing. 
healthy moms, strong families, pre-natal 
and early childhood health care. love, contin- 
uing education, support and opportunities 
as their lives go on. 

The Forgotten Half, by the William T. 
Grant Foundation Comnii^sion on Youth 
and .America's Future. Beyond Rhetoric by 
the National Commission (m Children, and 
many other reports have told us that n(U 
enough kids are making it from one side of 
the equation to the other. .More kids need 
the bridge to make it from surviving at-risk 
to developing at-strength. We need more brid- 
ges that are wide and strong and can support 
young people of all types --walking, run- 
ning, crossing in wheelchairs or trving to find 
a bridge where dirt roads exist instead of 
paved ones. 

Young people play a role in building the 
bridge: 

• We make great role models, mentors 
and tutors because we are cKtse en(tugh 
t(» relate, but old entiugh to pass on the 
lessons, 

• We have the time and energy othei kids 
need, 

• We know the urgency foi our actions 
because the crisis of our future, com- 
munity, brothers and sisters, and chil- 
dren depends upon the choices we make, 

• We can be strong advocates for issues 
that are close to our lives, 

Thtre arc thou.sands of examples of youth 
taking an active role in addressing issues 



that affect kids. Young people of all ages con- 
tribute to educational, cultural and recre- 
ational programs that operate after school, 
during school and during the summer. Medi- 
cal students help young mothers and babies 
get quality health care. Many junior and 
senior high school students use their lunch 
hour to tutor and mentor younger children. 
A coalition of Black students works with the 
Children's Defense Fund on a variety of 
issues related to kids. 

Obviously, what we are doing is not 
enough. What we need to do is get together 
with child care administrators, teachers, 
teen-pregnancy prevention program direc- 
tors, young people who fee! they have been 
left out, and community leaders from busi- 
ness, government and the private sector who 
understand the problems. We need to be 
connected to people who can identify needs 
that aren't being filled and who want to dis- 
cuss and support effective roles for young 
people as a part of the solution. 
The contributions we can make include: 

• improving education by assisting with 
parental involvement programs; men- 
toring; tutoring; expanding early child- 
hood education programs and helping 
to develop service-learning opportuni- 
ties 

• Expanding recreation opportunities by 
developing and or staffing sch()(»l 
sports programs; building recreational 
and enrichment programs around the 
often under-utilized summer federal 
food-assistance program and organiz- 
ing recreational oppctrtunities m hous- 
ing projects, at parks and in local neigh- 
borhoods. 

• Making good health care more accessi- 
ble by organizing public health clinics 
and fairs; researching affordable options 
for health care; and developing public 
education campaigns for immuniza- 
tion, the prevention of teen pregnancy 
and prenatal care, 

• Expanding access t(t quality, low-cost 
child care by .serving as child -care staff 
assistants; researching options for child 
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care lhat are now available and assist- 
inj^ in staff development activities for 
child-care workers. 
Young people can mobilize around a wide 
variety of children and youth development 
issues by orj^anizinj^ community-wide 
forums to discuss issues and j^enerate 
action; settini^ up community-wide clearing- 
houses of available youth services and educat- 
ing people about them and reaching out to 
the media to focus them on what is working 
for kids. 

It is obvious that this is an area in which 
uv have a tremendous amount to learn. We 
need individuals and organizations to sup- 
port our elf(}r(s by: 



• Educating young people about issues 
such as child development, program 
evaluation, education reform and effec- 
tive youth services. 

• Offering yc^ung people the opporlunit\' 
to give speeches, write articles, receive 
press attention and sit on organization 
boards to promote their voices for chan- 
ging kids' lives. 

• Funding young people directly to sup- 
port efforts that address the needs of kids. 

• Embracing the definition of community 
serx'ice that includes public education 
on policy issues. 

• Breaking down barriers and building 
bridges among people of different ages. 



races, economic levels, education levels, 
organizations and government enti- 
ties. We need examples that give us hope 
that it can happen; training to help us 
understand how to do it; and technical 
and financial support to implement 
efforts that can help us bridge the gaps. 
Kids are in crisis. Young people are a 
resource. And there are many bridges that 
need building. The Commission on National 
and Community Ser\'ice, as well as other 
entities, have the opportunity to focus com- 
munity sei\ice efforts on the development 
of kids at- strength. 



COMMUNITY SERVICE AND STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 

Pronita Gupta 



The I nitcd States Student Association 
supports :hc National anil Commu- 
nity ScA'ice Act anJ tinils it a better 
and more lar- reach inii hill than tlie orij^inal 
Nunn-McCurdy bill, which wnuld have eradi- 
cated the currer.i w .-d-baNed student aid 
system and V vLiii students to perlorm 
national »'»tkt * jiore reeeivini^ (inancia! 
assista V :or C"l:e;ic. We applaud the Act's 
t« '. us '}'.\ innovalivv seA'ice pr<ijects. \\hich 
provide the impv tus lor y-'Ufh leadership and 
creativity, 

Thi.s vi>i«»naiv Act i as 'ed I a renewed 
i'ocu^on community :'-r.i<.e in "th the public 
Mid private secit-rs. Thi,< tw^- -.vave ot' atten- 
tion has also prompted in:u'A excitinii new 
measures su . .s '•.•<Ji>lati«'n that earmarks 
live pt iwnl oi C'Hieiie Work Study I'unds tor 
ci'mnuipif.. '*r\'ice jobs. Such programs 
expand >*>" ir i> job options and exp<fse 
them .ommunitv uction-nriented work. 

The I Viited StateN Student Associatiftn. the 
n.tt'o;rs j.Idest and larj^est student adv()cacy 
nr^anj/ait'-n. representin>i over 3.5 million 
.students, ha.s always advtfcated community 
scA Jce a;, an mtes^ral part ol political actn'ism 
and Social aWcirenes.>, One cann<it have ser- 
vice without Some torm <it' pi>litical awareness 
(e.ii.. vvurkin^ in a soup kitchen is bound 
t«' make one ask what conditions created the 
rieed lor this service) and in the same respect 
one canniit successtulK take political action 
without pert'orminji some form of direct 
action (e.j^.. community service). H^Avever. 
thou.ah we trulv believe all individuals sh(juld 
participate in some form of community ser- 
vice, we stronsily oppose the idea ot manda- 
lon- conimunity seaice as 'payment " tor 
linancial aid. This concept, which was advo- 
cated by Senator Niinn and Representative 
McCurdy in the I'Ust Con^.ress. was omitted 
in the Natn»nal and C(»mmunity Semce Act. 
Because pn^jirams tii enc(jurajie volunteerism 
sh<»uld not be coercive or discriminator)' 
toward low income students, we are troubled 
bv certain sections of Bill Clinton's Lifetime 
Learning IVo^iam. specifically tlie National 
SeiTke Trust Tund concept. 



Bill Clinton has prop(>sed replacinj^ the 
current student loan proj^ram with a 
national trust fund t'rom which all .Americans 
iiave the rij^ht to borrow money for postsec- 
ondar\' education. Students could repay the 
loan in two ways: either throujlh an "income- 
contingent" loan proj^ram (a proj^ram which 
raises certain problems, but which will not 
be discussed in this paper): or through eoni- 
munity ser\'ice, While this proposal d()es not 
seem to advocate mandatoiy community ser- 
vice, tyinji tinancial aid to national sen'ice 
may open the d<H)r to mandator)* ser\'ice as 
a prerequisite tor linancial aid. 

The orij^inal intent of financial aid was that 
it was an investment m the future. \\y provid- 
ing financial aid, the countn" was ensuring 
that it would have a competitive and skilled 
w(H'k force which would eventually "i^ive 
back" to the ^..onomy throuf^h taxes and by 
purchasinii producinji jioods. (Jne education 
researcher found that for eveiy dollar 
invested in federal financial aid grants. 
was eventually returned in taxes. However, 
over the past 1 1 years this concept of invest- 
in^J in students has eroded and has beer 
repL'ced b\ the myth that student llnancial 
aid is I.asically a t'orm of individual j^overn- 
ment assistance. We ha\'e seen the balance 
between i^rants and loans shift, and we are 
finding that students are mortj^ajiin^ then- 
futures so that they may receive an educa- 
tion to better themselves and thus better 
their world. If communit\' seivice is seen as 
a form (►f payback for education, both the 
concepts of investinji in students and work- 
inji for ,social chanj^e will be lost. 

If we create a .system by which only crimi- 
nals and the low-income "have to"' perform 
community ser\'ice, the phili>sophy of seivice 
IS mutated. The beauty of community ser- 
vice is that it is somethinj^ that all people 
can perform, rej^ardless of race, sex. reli- 

political beliefs, economic or social sta- 
tus. Vet, when we link serx'ice to financial 
aid this "equity" disappears and is replaced 
by a situation of the "haves ' versus the 
"have nots." Students who can afford collejie 
without any governmental aid have a choice 



rej^ardinji whether they want to do commu- 
nity ser\"ice. This important ele- 
ment of choice is taken away f'rom low- 
income students when financial aid is made 
conttnj^ent upon community seivice. 

In addition, advocates of community ser- 
vice should be war\' of mandator)' serx'ice Itu- 
sen'ice is a selfless act and should be selt- 
motivated. It is wonderful to advocate ser- 
vice and instill the ideas of ,seiTice-learnin^ 
f'rom a younj^ ajje, as the Nati(jnal and Com- 
munity SeiTice .-\ct promotes. However, ser- 
vice to one's community has to come from 
oneself and has to be a voluntaiy choice. 

The seiTices that constitute community 
ser\"ice m Bill Clinton's proposal also pres- 
ent concerns. .Accordinj^ to his Puttinj^ Pe(»- 
ple Kirst plan, community seivice jobs are 
described as "teachers, law enforcement offi- 
cers, health care workers, or peer counsel- 
ors. " We would like to know if these are the 
tinly areas of need m which a person may 
wt>rk in order to repay their loans, or if they 
may work in battered women's shelters, rape 
crisis centers or with ad\"ocacy orj^anizations. 
What community positi(ms should be c(»nsid- 
ered community seiTicer' Clearer definition 
is needed. 

The best way to increase community ser- 
\'ice participation is to decrease student loan 
debt by fundinj^ more student aid grants. In 
the HiTOs. j^rants comprised (SO percent of 
student aid while loans only accounted for 
17 percent. In the lyy^s. these fij^ures have 
drastically chanj^ed and are now equal 
(i^rants and loans are both 50 percent). 
.Xccordin^i to the IX'partment of Education, 
as students leave public collej^es owinj: an 
averaj^e $4.S0(l in loans ($7,000 if they jiradu- 
ate frtmi a private school), we see the iar- 
reachinji concepts of equity and investment 
in education fadinj^. 

Bill Clinton should be applauded for l(K»kin}: 
at remedies to increase Community* seivice and 
to promote higher education. However, under 
his cuirent pr(»posal. many questions remain 
unans^vered. We need both hij^her education t<> 
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LINKING YOUNG AND OLD THROUGH 
INTERGENERATIONAL SERVICE PROGRAMS 

T ess Scannell 



The tVamcrs o\ the Nalional and Commu- 
nity Setvico Act had the ri^ht idea 
when they articulated a vision that 
included seA'ice opportunities tor all citi- 
zens, particularly youth and older Ameri- 
cans. Those of us who are sold on tl'ie henefits 
of interjienerational projlramminj^ would 
lil;e to move to tlie next level through a system 
of seA'ice that builds partnerships between 
younji and old throuj^h community seA'ice. 

Historically, the family, with its extended 
neHvork of ^generations and relati(;ns. was 
responsible for the various nurturinjZ. educa- 
tional, and economic functions required to 
support all of its members. 0\'er the course 
of the last century, however. America has 
become hij^hly sej^rej^ated by aj^e and family 
functions have been assumed by a ran^e ot 
more t)r less a^e-specific institutions. Chil- 
dren attend ai^e-sej^re^ated scho()ls: adult*^ 
work in environments almost exclusive ot 
children under and adults over elderly 
people (pften live in a^e-sej^rejlated housin.il: 
and both children and older persons are 
cared for in ajle-se^rej^ated facilities (day or 
lon^-term). 

As a result, sometimes the old fear the 
younjl. the yount^ don t understand their 
elders, and society suffers from tensions 
between the generations. On a praj^matic 
level, resources for both youn^ and old have 
become increasmj^ly limited. For the pa.st 
decade, older .Vmerican^. families, children and 
youth have all suffered from severe cutbacks 
in essential health and social proj^rams. 

Interj^enerational proj^ramminji is a way 
i\\ brin^inji youn<Ier and older persons 
toj^ether through mutually beneficial 
exchange. These proj^rams have proven par- 
ticularly effective because they meet numer- 
ous needs of younji and old. families and 
Communities, and are almost always cnsl- 
eftective. (►ften requirin.u the sharing ot lim- 
ited resources. 

A cursoiy lo(»k at the stale plans submitted 
to the CommissKin on National and Commu 
nity SeA'ice reveals an intent to incorporate 
mterj^ene rational iipproaches. Many states 
wish younji people to provide seA'ices to 



seniors, in nursing homes, day proj^rams or 
even in the seniors' home.s. .Most plans call on 
seniors t(^ seA'e as volunteers in school pro- 
grams: and some envision old and young W()rk- 
ing side by side. It is too soon to know how 
or if these programs are working, but those (►! 
us who are believers hope that these planned 
programs will seAe to bring the generations 
together. /\s we look toward reauthorizing the 
National and Community SeA'ice .\ct. we 
should ensure that all sections of the law require 
that a percentage of the funds be used t() pro- 
nv»te intergenerational partnerships, and that 
special priority be given to those pnjgrams 
where young and old work side by side to 
benefit their communities. 

in order for old and young to derive mutual 
benefits, they must both be \'iewed as 
resources, regardless of the construct or set- 
ting of the program. For example, young peo- 
ple wh(» provide scaIccs to seniors can be 
greatly enriched if they are encouraged to talk 
with the seniors, and get to know them and 
the struggles they haw weathered and hopes 
they still cherish. .Many treasures will go 
unclaimed if the yctung people simply linisli 
their chores and move on. Similarly, older per- 
sons assigned as mentors to young people can 
gain as much as they gi\'e if they view the 
relationship as a two-way street. Older people 
often find that while tutoring a young person 
they themselves learn a new skill, such as 
familiarity with computers, and are often 
inspired tu set higher goals for themselves. 

If we are successful in elevating the prior- 
ity of intergenerational programming, we 
can anticipate many benefits f(»r youth, older 
persons, community agencies and organiza 
tions. and for the community-at-large: 

• Increased understanding u\ life as an 
ongoing process in which aging is one 
natural component 

• Improved self-esteem 

• Dispelling myths and stereotypes of 
youth and age 

• Supportive, meaningful relati(.nsliips 
between young and old 

• Strengthening informal support net 
works 



• Filling in the gaps that formal social 
seA'ices and families cannot (ill 

• Providing cost -effect i\'e programs that 
decrease competition for scarce 
resources 

• [Vomoting community collaboration, 
pooling resources, cooperative problem 
solving 

• Csing time and energy in meaningful 
involvement 

o Sharing experiences and coping skills 

Program planners know that good intergen- 
erational seA'ice programs do not just hi. open. 
They require planning, training, oversight and 
consistent follow-through. It is important to 
start small with a good idea, test the program 
components during a pilot phase, then build 
on successes. Simply grouping younger and 
older people together to seAe or be seA'ed 
will not make an intergenerational program 
work. The involvement of trained pers()nnel 
from the start will often improve chances for 
success and program longevity. 

Intergenerational program planning is not 
problem-free. It requires commitment, coopera- 
tion, and money to make it work. But the 
problems that can arise are usually surmount- 
able with creative thinking. The benefits of 
intergenerational programs far ouhveigh any 
barriers. Intergenerational programming can 
provide a renewed sense of community and 
continuity by reminding people of diverse ages, 
interests, and backgrounds that the commu- 
nity is an interdependent environment that 
relies on a delicate balance amcmg all segments 
of the population. 

When all generations can experience the 
community and each other in a positive and 
supportive way. society wins. The underlying 
message is a challenge to us all to expK»re 
creative options for programs that can mar- 
shall talents and resources across the genera- 
tions to meet shared needs or solve the 
particular problems nf diverse citizen groups. 
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A VISION OF OPPORTUNITY AND DIVERSITY 

Toni Schmiegelow 



As the National and Community Scitkv 
Act bcj^an its third and final federal 
fiscal year on October 1. 1992. it is 
especially appropriate to reflect on national 
seJTice and possible ways to make this Act 
more et'lective. How can this Act be impru\'ed 
to ser\'e and promote national setvice. espe- 
cially amonj^ youth? What is an ideal vision 
of national seA'ice iri America, and what 
chanples can be implemented to enable us to 
reach that j^oal? This essay will focus primar- 
ily on these issues within the national ser- 
vice corps network, not on school - or college- 
based ser\'ice. 

The roots of national seA'ice extend back 
to the New Deal witii the enrollment of jobless 
Americans into the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Over the past 12 years, states. localit- 
ies, foundations and corporations have all 
sponsored model national seivice programs. 
Today, there are over 50 such programs 
nationwide. Their value is enormous. Without 
displacinj^ or replacin^^ permanent workers, 
nearly 2u million hours of serx'ice have been 
pntvided to the elderly, to children, to people 
with developmental disabilities, to the home- 
less and hunj^rv". and to improve the physical 
environment a value which alone (^ut- 
weijihs the c<tst of these programs. 

Not only d(»cs scivicc provide these bene- 
fit.s. but there are also numerous and mea- 
surable advantaj^es for those who seiTe. The 
volunteers j^ain in readinj^ improvements. 
Cil£!) pass rates, completion of collej^e 
courses and other educational advances 
attained tlirou^h the continuing education 
programs (jffered to the youth while they 
j^ive sen-ice. 

Research data on the proj^rams also show 
that they help these youth become committed 
adult citizens who succeed in obtaininj^ mean- 
inj^ful employment and also do well com- 
pared with the j^eneral population m continu- 
inj^ their education. Kqually important, 
research on the City Volunteer Corps (the 
lari»est urban national serx'ice corps in the 
C(juntr\') .shows that t'ormer volunteers show 
increased tolerance for others, have a i^reater 
knowledge of social issues and are more likely 
than their counterparts t(» beconie involved 



in ci\'ic activities. This is not surprising, espe- 
cially if we examine a typical nationc«l seivice 
team in an urban area owr ttie course of a 
year. 

Team 19 of the City Volunteer Corps in 
New York City is a typical example. One of 
3(1 C\'C teams spread across the city on any 
one day. Team 19 includes 14 youn^ people, 
seven males and seven females. They are 
.Asian. African American. Latino and white. 
They hail from Russia. Poland. India. Kl Salva- 
dor, the Dominican Republic and China. 
Three team members are hi^h school gradu- 
ates. »>ne !'' enrolled in .Adult Basic Education, 
one is workinj^ on his GKD (deneral Kquiva- 
lency Diploma) and one is enrolled in 
En^^iish as a Second Lan^uaj^e. The remain- 
inji team members are enrolled in hi^h 
school. 

Not only are the team members diverse, 
but so are the projects on which they work. 
Workinji with S.H.A.R.K. New York in the 
South Bronx, this team assisted in sortini^. 
packaging and baj^^inj^ food for needy New 
Yorkers in homeless shelters and other slI- 
tin^^^ throu^^hout the city. Next, the team 
moved to Brooklyn during the summer to 
work with Community Board #1 at their doy 
Cimp tor small children. 

Now Team 19 is working at the Depart- 
ment of Knvironmental Protection in 
(queens, helping to update water meter intor- 
mation. After this project, the team may 
work with the elderly at the Hebrew Home 
tor the ;\ged. Diversity is again emphasized 
in the wide range of projects. The team ha^ 
worked in different areas of the city and with 
dit'terent client populations. They are acquir- 
ing a \'ariety of skills and important knowl- 
edge that will ser\'e them in their own 
careers: how to work with children, how a 
large food distribution eft'ort is mobilized and 
executed, how to follow basic office proce- 
dures. And they are also learning frt)m their 
clients— tVom children born in the Carib- 
bean to senior citizens who may have sur- 
vived the 1 ioloLdUSt. One City Volunteer. Jane, 
commented on the diversity ot her team, 
which is an important component of all 
national .sen'ice programs; "l like working 



with people who are not like me." she said. 
T learn a lot from my teammates." 

National serx'ice programs enroll all kinds 
of youth to learn about the extraordinarx* 
diversity of America through their projects 
and their teammates while they acquire 
skills for adult success in a multi-cultural 
society. However, national youth serx'ice pro- 
grams today are only able to accommodate 
a small portion of youth who wish to sei"ve. 
K(^r example, in New York City, the City Vol- 
unteer Corps is able to enroll 6.50 youth 
and even witli a significantly scaled-back 
advertising campaign, must still turn away 
8(Ki applicants each year. In a t'ully funded 
program, we estimate consetvatively that 
one in 15 non-college-bound youth, or 
16(1,000 young people nationally, would 
enroll in seivice corps programs. 

Yet. this is not where our vision of national 
ser\"ice ends. A larger-scale national serx'ice 
program would unite college-bound and 
non-coliege-bound youth. A program such 
as this would require funding of approxi- 
mately $9.(i billion, some of which would 
come tVom existing federal C(>llege loan and 
grant programs; it would include t'unds for 
non -col lege bound youth as well as money 
for college students to receive grants and loan 
torgiveness in exchange for seivice. In total, 
we estimate tliat one in ten youth would 
participate in this lull-scale program. The 
college plan has already been included in 
Bill Clinton's Presidential campaign platt'orm 
(his "National Ser\*ice Trust Fund"). The 
value of liiL- sen" ice that would be given to 
Americans through such a program would 
at least equal the full $9.6 billion cost, not 
to mention the value of the program to the 
youth who participate. In total, they would 
give 250 million hours of serx'ice to their 
felk>w citizens, enough to make a strong and 
positive impact on problems facing us all. 

Yet. to state simply that this program 
needs more money is not verv' constructive, 
especially in times of federal lisca! ditTicult- 
ies. It is important that wiiatever funding 
is available is used to its maximum potential. 
With recent events highlighting the crisis 
among numy of u\x\ nation's youth (Lus 
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Anjjflcs alter (lie Kodney Kin^ verdict. Wasli- 
inj^ton Heights in New York City), new initia- 
tives are heinji deveh^ped tor youth pro- 
j^rams. Any additional federal dollars should 
he added to the NCSA, not scattered anion^^ 
many dilterent. overlapping^, and ol'ten dupli- 
cative proj^rams. 

In addition to C(»nsolidatin}i new I'undinj^ 
under NCSA, other fundamental chanties to 
the Act could make it more efticient. Kirst 
are changes in tlie application process. I'or 
one. existin,^ urhan national serv ice pro- 
j^rams with a track record should he ahle to 
apply directly to the Commission, not to the 
state, as they do n<w. The Commis>ion 
should he clear ahout the critical ne^*d lor 
l«»cal input into the states' application plan- 
ninj^ process. Too often, the state> are not 
knowleds^eahle ahout the proj^rams run hy 
local community semce origan i/.ati<»ns. At a 
minimum, local oi^amzatKMis sliould he 
invited to key planninil sessions and he ahle 
t(» comment on pn^poset' pla';>. ^^ales 
sh«»uld Complete their reguests-fo» -proposals 
hefore suhniittinj?. their applicatic^ns to the 
Commission, so that the Ctjmmissian will 
know precisely which proj^rams each state 
pntposes to lund :ind at what fundi ni^ level. 



as well as what those programs are expected 
{o accomplish. The Commission can then use 
this information to require states to amend 
their proposals as desired by the Commis- 
sioii. (This applies to all subtitles of the .Act: 
Bl. B2. C and U.) 

Furthermore, the Commission should 
work to inciease the linkages between the 
Ser\*e America and Higher Education pro- 
grams of the Act on one hand, and the \i)u[h 
Corps program on the other. Promoting C(»l- 
laborations between schools Mid local 
national seivice organizations will result in 
better sen'ices to the community, as well 
as better learning experiences for our V(»uth. 

Ser\'ice-learning should be specil'valiy 
encouraged lor national ser\-ice corps as well 
as for school- and campus-based programs. 
This can be accomplished thr(»ugh amend- 
ing the seivice-learning definition in the .\ct 
as follows (additions are italicized); 

The term 'M.iTii.i.' Ii.'arninii" mi.\m> j nulhuj- 
'Af under wluch full-tnuK. and part-time .^tu- 
di.nt> dJid mlujiUvrs in nutituiul and oimmu 
nitu .■^K.'J'i kv pu)uruv}< k-arn aivJ develop 
Uinaigh active participatmn in thnoghtlully 
ulLiani/.ed >eiA:ee e\penenec> that nieel 



actual community need^ and that are co(»rdi- 
naled in collaboration with thi: school and or 
other nistitutKtJis like nutional scn icc ari^iini- 
zu turns, and the community; iBl that is inte- 
j^rated into the students' academic curricu- 
lum or provides structured time lor a student 
and other l oluntccrs to think, talk, or write 
ahout vvhat they did and saw during the actual 
^e^^'ice activit\. />? order to promote then' 
acquisition ot primary and seeondaru compe- 
tencies, personal and social respoJisihility. 
and democratic participation: iCl that pro- 
vides students and other l olimteers with 
nppnrtunities \o use newly acquired skilU 
and knowledge in real -life situati(»n> in their 
<»wn Communities: and (D) that enhance> 
what IS taught in the classroom ojulon sen ice 
p7'ojeets hy extending karninjl beyond tluK^e 
actirities and into the c(nnmunity and help> 
\n fi»>ter the development of a .<en^e of c.n inii 
hir <»thers. 

These changes to the NCSA would make it 
more effective in showing that "individuals 
can do sometb.ing t<» help solve the most 
intractable of social problems. " L\cu' York- 
Times. November 30. 1990) With increased 
funding, a better and more eflicient applica- 
tion process, and more emphasis <mt incorpo- 
rating learning into sen ice, the Act can attain 
the tull potential ot youth seirice. 



CHALLENGING CONVENTIONAL WISDOM ABOUT RACIAL AND SOCIAL 
CLASS INTEGRATION IN SERVICE PROGRAMS 



Dorothy Stoneman 



In various policy makinji circles, people 
ollcn express the opinion that each 
urban and seivicc corps should be inte- 
t^rated by race and class in order to reach the 
i^(»als of the ser\'ice community. Sometimes 
tundint^ decisions are made with this opin- 
ion as the determining^ factor. 

Tlus policy p(»siti()n is inc(nnplete and can 
be counter-productive. It has the potential 
for undermininji local proj^rams that have 
jirown up within communities se^ire^iated by 
race and class. These programs are success- 
fully mobilizinji younji people to ser\'e 
thpiujlh rejieneration of their own neijihbor- 
hoods. A rijiid expectati(jn that all proj^rams 
be intej^rated doesn't reflect all the needs of 
low-income communities. The same kind of 
prof^ram doesn't work for all people, nor does 
it meet all Community needs. America needs 
a diversity of prctj^rams, 

['ers(tnally. I am in ever\' sense committed 
l(t buildinji deep friendships and permanent 
alliances acr(tss class and racial lines, I am 
a 3t)-year-(tld. upper-miudle class, white 
woman who lived and worked in Harlem tor 
2i years. Inte<irati<»n Is definitely a j^oal that 
! share with tho.se individuals espousinji inte- 
iiration in seiTice corps, ,A society that is 
thorouj^hly intej^rated and full of egual (»ppor- 
tunity. love and respect amonji all peoples 
is a cherished ideal. 

But let's not kid ourselves about where we 
now stand as a society, and what must hap- 
pen to achieve that vision. We are a sejjre- 
jiated nation. White people in j^eneral have 
precious little deep knowledjie of the condi- 
tions affectinji people of color, Refusinji to 
fund proi^iams that emerge within communi- 
ties of color, are j^overned by people o{ color, 
and primarily involve youn.^ people of coh^r, 
is no way to achieve racial harmrmy and 



mutual respect. On the contrar\', it is j way 
t(> reinforce the perception that the white 
establishment will not deal adeguateh with 
the needs of communities of color. 

When ^ood proj^rams emerj^e within these 
c(jmmunities, en^a^inji primarily youn^ 
people of Color, they must be supported alonji- 
side the programs that are invented as city- 
wide or statewide efforts to build an inte- 
grated .society. Our ^oal should be a diversity 
of projirams that include and reach all sedi- 
ments ot the population. Our only method for 
tacklinji issues of race and class should 
be projirams tlv* '«re internally diverse in 
precisely the same . ws. 

The responsib A the larj^er sen'ice com- 
munity is to ensure that there are freguent 
ways of hrinj^inji together youncj pe(>ple (m 
a citwide, statewide, or national basis to 
build bridjles and relatitmships and t(» debate 
policy perspectives across racial, eC(»nomic, 
and lieoj^raphical lines of separati(ui, Hut it 
doesn't always have to happen in the same 
way inside ever\' pr(>jiram. 

Another responsibility of the larj^er seivice 
conimunity is to ensure tliat there are many 
projirams with pe(»ple of color in tiie critical 
leadership roles, as executive directors and 
members of boards of directors and state com- 
missions. There is much work t<» be done 
to integrate the leiidership of the serx'ice com- 
munity. 

The situation for younji people of color in 
low-income communities is an emerjjency, 
a profound crisis, a moral outra^^e. (>ur 
refusal as a nation to face and correct the 
C(»nditions is intolerable. 

But the central way to take action is not 
to Send troops of (^Llt^ide xolunteers into |ow- 
resi^urce Communities to do ser\ice. 



althoLijih this ce^uld be part of a larmier strat- 
efiy if the volunteers were clearly accountable 
to leaders in the h^cal community. Rather, 
people living in oppressed inner-city neijih- 
borhoods must be j^iven the tools and 
resources to rebuild, and their efforts to do 
so must be honored, supported, respected 
and I'unded. Self-determination and develop- 
ment of local leadership are principles we 
understand in international relations. 
Resources for local people to take responsibil- 
ity for improvinj5 the neighborhood must be 
made available. This is fundamental to c( im- 
munity development and essential for build- 
in ji r e a 1 p a r t n e r s h i p s a m o n a d u It s fr o n i d i ffe r - 
ent backi^rounds. There must be respect, and 
a sharinji of resources. 

We need to support jveiT type of effective 
youth seivice projiram. Some will be inte- 
jirated. Some will not. Some will en^a^e pre- 
doniinantly one population j^roup in one 
neijihborh(K)d; some will seive several, or 
will make a point of includinji youn^ people 
from all neijihborh(»ods. They will be run by 
pe<»ple from different backgrounds, who 
share a commitment to responsibility, ser- 
vice, leadership, and love, but who niay have 
different program designs and different 
approaches to meeting the needs of the com- 
munities they know best. 

It is our job as a national policy-making 
community to assure that there is a diversity 
ot tine programs reaching all populations, 
and that youth from all programs have con- 
tact with each other through conferences, 
retreats. comm(»n projects, cultural 
exchanges, trips, and visits with each other. 
This should be a reguirement of ever\' state 
commission. But we should not prescribe 
precisely wh:jt type (»f diversity ^hould exist 
within each and eveiy program. 
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SUMMER AND SERVICE: TRANSFORMING YOUTH SERVICE 
INTO A MOVEMENT 

John Briscoe 



The National and Community Serx'ice 
Act places the power ot' the federal gov- 
ernment solidly behind the hottonvup. 
many-streams-will-fill-thc-river version of 
national sei^ice. This "small is powerful and 
more permanent than big" vision is off to 
a pn»misinj^ start. In 1992. hundreds more 
schools, state governments, colleges and 
non-profit agencies are exploring the capac- 
ity of youth serx'icc to meet their needs and 
enrich their programs. Many thousand more 
young people are being asked and enabled 
to ser\'e their communities and to reap ser- 
vice's personal and educational benefits. Real 
work is getting done: lives are being enriched 
and the potential of youth serx'ice to trans- 
form society's view of young people is being 
explored. That's the good news. 

The bad news is that we remain at the pilot 
program and organizatitmal peripherv" 
phase. Our pil(»t lights have yet to ignite the 
furnace. William James, in his famous essay 
of 1907, called for youth ser\-ice to bring the 
countn* t(t "incandescence." Eighty-five 
years later we remain at the "points of light ' 
stage and these points of light have yet to 
generate an aggregate rise in temperature, 
however warmly they may be advocated and 
received. 

The unspoken assumption behind the bot- 
tom-up approach is that at some unspecified 
time individual models and pilots will 
coalesce to produce a movement that is 
greater and m.ne powerful than the sum of 
the programs that constitute it. i.e. the fur- 
nace will catch! 

Movements proceed from the bottom up: 
they operate through spontane(»us combus- 
tion, generating resources that were hereto- 
fore seen as liabilities. They spread from 
.school to sch(M)l and community to commu- 
nity not alone because of the level of 
re.sources supporting the program, but 
because of the coTitagicm of the concept 
involved. Mttvements break free from the con- 
straints of money and institutional inertia 
and. like a hurricane over warm water, gener 
ate their own energy and movement. 



Senator Harris Wofford. in an attempt 
both to analyze and hasten the birth of this 
movement, talks about the "self-evident 
truth" of youth serx'ice. He suggests that 
truths become self-evident and hence the 
basis of movements when . after long gestation 
periods of quiet bottom-up advocacy and agi- 
tation, some critical mass of the public 
becomes both outraged with existing condi- 
tions and aware of the "self-evident truth." 

The civil rights movement, through which 
a centun- of painstakingly built legal apart- 
heid was swept away in less than a decade, 
comes to mind as a prime example of such a 
movement. The civil rights movement 
brought a century of slow, "bottom-up" 
advocacy to flame when the lunch-counter 
sitters, bus riders, walkers and prayers pro- 
vided the spark that illuminated the "self- 
evident truth" of racial equality. 

The question before us is: How can we 
move youth serx'ice from a vibrant, loose net- 
work of programs on the periphen* of y(jung 
people's lives and at the extra-curricular edge 
of youth-serving institutions, to the status 
of a movement — self-starting, contagious, 
vision-driven and independent of govern- 
ment program and institutional structure? 

If we take William James's essay as our 
starting point, we are 15 years short of the 
centuA'-long gestation period that character- 
ized the civil rights movement. But perhaps 
we can take a lesson from a more commercial 
and rapidly generated "movement" in our 
own time — the consumer electronic revolu- 
tion of the past 20 years— and apply its les- 
S(>ns to hasten the birth of a youth sen'ice 
movement. Twenty-five years ago. no erne 
knew they "needed" a U'alkman. a compact 
disc, or a video recorder. The electronics 
industn* simultaneously created the need for 
these products and filled it. In the process 
they created an industn*. built a world-wide 
institutional network and revolutionized 
the way communications takes place. 

I suggest that "summer" bec<>me the Walk- 
man of the youth ser\'ice movement ■ the 



vehicle through which .America comes to real- 
ize that we need youth ser\*ice and that 
youth serx'ice is the way to solve a great prob- 
lem .hat most of us don't even know we 
have. 

Summer is a problem that we only vaguely 
sense is a problem. It is also an opportunity 
that we have yet to realize. 

Opportunity: 

For most upper-and middle-income young 
people, summer is a time of experiential 
learning, travel, volunteering, career e:\plora- 
tion and hands-on learning. It is a time 
when families and community organizations 
replace public education structures as the 
means of educating our youth. For those of 
us who seek to make sen'ice-learning more 
central to the youth development world, sum- 
mer is the soft underbelly of the clanking 
beast of youth programming- -a time when 
schedules relax, curricula are forgotten, 
requirements recede and classrooms are 
locked. Sep.'ice-learning has found this time 
a fruitful opportunity—witness "Walkabout'" 
in Minnesota. YKS in California or "Sum- 
mer Ser\'ice Corps" in Pennsylvania. 
I'roblem: 

But summer is also a problem. For the 
rapidly growing number of disadvantaged 
young people, summer is a time of bored(MTi. 
learning loss and hanging-out. The vast 
resources of the public school system sit 
locked and unavailable as the organizational 
inertia of an agricultural past still drives our 
institutifms. A few public analogues to sum- 
mer camp, family trips and summer at the 
lake exist, but they reach a fraction of our 
youth. F(»r far too many youth, summer is 
tw(j (»r two-and-a-half months of marking 
time, a vestige of a less competitive and 
slower age. 

Suggestions for year-round schools have 
made little headway. Summer youth employ- 
ment and corps programs reach only a tiny 
fraction of eligible youth and suffer from 
their targeted nature. Private efforts are (ifien 
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excellent, hut tend to reinforce the separa- 
tion of youth from each other and from the 
mainstream of the community, 

I propose that the Youth Serv ice Move- 
ment take on the task of assuring that summer 
is a time of challenj^e. growth and enjoyment 
for ail American young people — that .4 Sum- 
mer of Service become the common expecta- 
tion and experience of all American youth. 

We have a plethora of good models in exis- 
tence. Governor's schools, summer youth 
corps and experiential learning models 



abound, but they lack the unifying vision that 
identifies them as the solution to the problem 
of summer. Summer provides an opportu- 
nity in which youth service can both define 
and solve a national issue and. through this 
process, prove its eligibility to become a 
movement. 

The reauthorization of the National and 
Community Sen'ice Act provides a means to 
move "A Summer of Sen'ice" onto the 
national agenda. For example, a "Summer 
of Sen' ice" should be written into the goals 



of the Act: funds should be targeted to sum- 
mer use across all the titles of the Act: a 
portion of the discretionar\' monies should 
be targeted to sumnier models; the Commis- 
sion should actively use its powers as the coor- 
dinator of federal efforts to focus other fed- 
eral programs on "A Summer of Senice." 
Furthermore, the hearings that the reauthori- 
zation process will generate and the growing 
network of national conferences, newsletters 
and journals should focus on both the oppor- 
tunity and the problem of summer. 
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YOUTH SERVICE: BUILDING COMMUNITY 

Robert Burkhardt 



W e caimoi thiiik our way to humaintij. Ercry 
one of us. ami erery one with whom we Uve 
and work, nwst become the ryiode! for the 
world we hope to create. 

Ivan illich 

( elehration of. \warene.^s. { Ui7< ' ) 

Tlu- dcveldpmcnUil steps (to wliich \w 
shall return > have Ivcn taken. Nuw. 
ima.^ine: 

Seventeen-year-ol'J Harriet sits (in the 
t'n>nt steps <it her I.ns Aiijieles apartment 
huiidinij tor the hetter part ol'an hdur, pun- 
dcrin^ terrain, nei^^hhors and possibilities. 
She makes peri(jdic enti les in her journal, 
and re- reads wliat she\vr(>teas primar\" evalua- 
tor tor the paint-a-t[i(>n prcueel orj^amzed 
last montli hy her hij^h school classmate and 
"team"' memher, Jose. Harriet watches as 
Mrs. [jMipcr .slowly .struj^jiles her walker 
alonii the sidewalk, the small haji of ^rticeries 
in her hand all but spill inj^. Preparati'in pays 
oft: revekiticin, 

A month later. Harriet s team, havinji met 
severiil times to hear, discuss, and tlesli (fut 
iier idea during seiTice class at .*icho(d. hejitn> 
a three-day survey ()rseni<M' citizens in the 
housmi^ project. Four racially mi\ed mini- 
teams ()f two students ^^o frf>m apartment 
to apartment, j^ettin^ to know the seniors 
before askinji a series (ft questi<>ns desijined 
tc elicit how the quality of their lives mijiht 
he improved. The students record answers 
on paper. al(>n*iwith considerable unsolicited 
advice. Back at scho(>l. the team meets to 
analyxc responses and plan tlie project, Har- 
riet, who has participated in four team ser- 
vice projects to date, progressing from 
"Krunt worker " to " evaluation czar/' lias 
the (»verall resp(Hisibility to C(M»rdinatL- and 
lead discussion and planninj^. She has held 
weekly meetmjls with her team advi.s()r t<) 
jialn j^uidancc and advice. 

Within two weeks the team returns to liar 
net s neijihborh<Kid with a plan of actum. 
However, at a meetinj^ to present the idea, 
a number of suj^j^estion.s and concern.s raised 
by the senior citizens induce the .student.s tn 
modify their plan slijihtlv. After a two houi 
nk-etmu. the .students and the .seniors .iiiUL 



to he^in a pilot program one week later 
called "Helpers." Its essence; High school 
students will assist elders with shoppinj^. 
household chores and otiier errands for tw(» 
hours each week: in return, each senior ajirees 
to provide two hours of tutoring for the stu- 
dent "helper. " Additionally, liarriet's team 
has read several articles on aging, has sched- 
uled an ,V\KP representative to make a pre- 
sentation to their weekly seminar, and has 
agreed that all team members will write a ti\'e- 
page "biography " of one grandparent foll<>w- 
ing a long interview. 

Late that afternoon. Harriet sits on her 
front stoop and again ponders progress. She 
makes a journal entr\-: "Well, it'.s on. F(»r the 
next f(>ur weeks our team will help and be 
helped. Then we e\*aluate. and see where we 
go. Darnell will be my 'czar' ior evaluation. 
I'll be paired with Nhs. Lo(»per since slie was 
the first one i saw. She's going to help me 
in histoid, and I'm going to make sure lier 
groceries are delivered. Wish me luck. " 

The modern genesis of "community ser- 
vice " came in "The Moral Hgui\'alent of War. " 
a UHuS speech at Stanford in which William 
.lames urged ycnith t(f join The army enlisted 
against nature. " But just as our approach 
must n(>w evolve to work with instead of 
ac/ain.<t nature, so too must our society Come 
to view community seivice not as punish- 
ment, but as much a privilege as a human 
need. Far too many communities make the 
mistake of assigning "community seivice'" to 
young people who have strayed, obfuscating 
the value o\ helping others by implying that 
(»nly "bad " people .should bi required to 
seive. 

The National and Community Seivice Act 
offL-r.s hope that Harriet. Jose and millions 
ot young people across .America can. inside 
the curriculum of their schools, engage in 
actn itie.s (\\ .serx'ice and c(mimunity'buiiding 
that teach practical skills while broadening 
their understanding of the world around 
them. HowevL-r. tlK- proces.s of transforming 
the culture of public education will not he 
edsy. particularly when, m many scho(>l.s, 
.students who collaborate (►r cooperate .ne 
lahelied clu<iters. W e need to addre.s.s ciur 



language c/«c/ our behavior if we want to real- 
ize the potential of community ser\'ice. 

Students, teachers, administrators and 
community residents interested in sepv'ice 
can take specific steps to blend youtli semce 
into the curricula of their schools. Here are 
ten basic questions related to the develop- 
mental issues that demand attention: 

• How d(ies the proposed project advance 
social equity? 

• W hat level u\ support is there from 
administrators and teachers? 

• H(»w "learner-driven'" is the activity? 
Are youth valued for their ideas? Are 
they in\'oIved in significant decisi(nis? 

• Do community service opportunities 
exist for eiementar\-. as well as middle 
and high schools students? 

• Is there a progression of sen'icc, build- 
ing slowly on a strong foundation? 

• Is the service activity used to build 
knowledge? 

• Have teachers been trained, or will they 
be. to integrate .service-learning with 
"academic"' skills such as writing, corn- 
put inj^. mathematics, science, languages 
and histoiT? 

• W hat kinds of assessment's are used to 
evaluate sen* ice projects? 

• Are there incentives or requirements for 
senice? 

• What linkages are made between lab(^r 
and learning? 

The way schools an.swer these questi(His 
will significantly affect how "service " is per- 
ceived, calued and performed in a surround- 
ing community. In the c(mtext of the pa5.t 
fifteen years, there is eve it reason for opti- 
mism: Indi\*iduals across the countiy are 
increasingly opting for "we " instead <►! "me. " 
and leadership is arising in small towns and 
large cities with wonderful results. Indeed, 
an inspiring ethic of lifelong ser^-ice. wliich 
has the p<»tential t(» dramatically reshape our 
natKHi's culture, is building. This ethic will 
grow if each of us remembers that becoming 
"the model for the world we hope to create" 
begins, as it did lor Harriet, at (air own fr<>nt 
d(»or. 
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TOWARD NATIONAL SERVICE AS AN INSTITUTION 

DojialdJ. Eberly 



It IS time t<» till the va<.*uiini in <air imwril- 
Icn youlli policy :nid to reverse llie i^niw- 
inj! nejilecl ol liuman and envircmmenUil 
seivices. These twin finals can he met hywnrk- 
ini^ to estahli.sh national sen'ice a> an institii 
tion early in the twenty-first centun*. 

ThrcfUiihout the (irst hall" of lliis ccnlur\-. 
ni(»sl yuunj» pe(»plc wen cnnstruclix-eiy (if 
not always happily) eniia;ied in (Hie or more 
of the estahli.shcd institutions of education. 
Work, marriaiic, and militarv- seivice. Since 
then, the ccmstructive en^a^ement of youn^ 
people has eroded steadily. This erosicMi has 
n<»t ht-en reversed hy the introduction of tlk- 
all-volunteer armed forces in 197!i. hy the 
ecmmiic hoom ol the l^SfLs. or hy iVesideiit 
Ikish'.s "thousand points of It^ht. " 

Comhined with this lin^win^ failure of our 
unwritten youth policy has heen an incrca>ed 
need f<ir human .seivice.s. particularly iimon^ 
the veiy old and the veiT younii. and an 
increased deteri(tration of oui' land, water 
and air. 

The hopele>sne>s of pre>ent youth cind .ser- 
vice pohcie.s wa> sui^jiested recently hy Ciina 
dian Senator Jacques Hehcrt. He said that 
"the welfare state is at the end of its rope . . . 
the iiovcrnments of the democratic countries 
. . . are daiii^et ously reducinii hudL[et alloca- 
tion> for e\i>linji >eiTices .... Are we ^oin^ 
to continue reducinji seiTices in day c:ire 
tenters. center> fiir the handicapped, and 
even lio.spitaK. and at the same time refuse 
the vcihintaiy C(»ntributions ot (ens of thou- 
sand> of ycfunji people wiio would like noth- 
ing better than to he ol use?" 

A nali(»nal seiTice that challenj^es :ill 
youn<i people to sene. thiit supports all who 
Volunteer, tluit j^ives (inancial aid for the fur 
iher education and traiiiniji ol tho.se wh<» 
seiTc. Would till much of the vacuum in our 
current y«»uth p(»licy and would ^really alle 
viale cM.stiii^ human and environmental 
need.s. SludiCN >h(iw (hat more than one mil 
lioii youn^ peopk- could he u>etully enj^ai^ed 
in these areas and that luarly one millinn 
ycKin*: people at an\ hih- time aie re.Jy to 
volunteer tor Mince. 



As a l(ni^-time student (if nalicnial seivice, 
I ha\'e concluded that the promise of 
national sei\ice can he realized most t'ully 
hy a design that rec(»^nizes the importanee 
of federal standards and financial suppoi t 
while allocating to the end users-— such a> 
slate departments of natural resources, non- 
profit literacy centers, and the youn^ pei»ple 
interested in seivm^ -• the nKijor power of 
decision on the work to he done. The I'rame- 
work of such a naticnial service would look 
like this: 

At the national level, a national seivice 
I'oundation sets guidelines lor pn»^ram opera- 
tion. It stipulates that those m seivice 
whom 1 would call Cadets — . lUst meet 
human or en\"ironniental needs and that they 
mci\- not displace rejiular employees or unpiud 
\"olunteers. The foundation makes i^rants to 
.state and local ori^anizations that direct the 
program. It prctvides a "Gt \\\\\" lor the fur- 
ther educatittn and traininj^ of those who 
complete their ser\'ice aj^reements. and sets 
aside live percent of its hudi^et t(s experiment 
with variations on the basic nati(»nal ser\"ice 
model. 

.At the local level, younji people rciii.ster at 
the a^e of 17 and receive informati(»n about 
the seivice opportunities open to them when 
the\' reach a^e IS. The local j^rantee deter- 
mines which public and nonprofit a^encie.s 
qualify to sponsor natumal service partici- 
pants and invile.s them to list openini^.s. The 
list ol' (►penin^.>; i.s made available U\ labor 
unions and (>lher.s who mi^ht challenge tliem 
as talliniZ outside the jiuidehnes. The youlhtul 
applicants examine the list and interview lor 
those openings that interest them. When 
spon.sorand applicant ajiree on an as.si^ii 
ment. they fill nut an agreement lorm .speciiv 
iiiL' the re.spon.sibilitie.s of each. The agree- 
ment is presented to tlie jiranlee. which 
appr<»ve.s it ii eveiythin^ is in order. 

The Cadet receives an Ss.dod annual >li 
pend. ten percent of which is paid m ca.sh by 
the .spon.sor. The .sponsor also a.s.sume.s 
responsibility l<ir supetvisin^ and trainini: 



the Cadets it engages. Suppint for the sptMV 
.sor s S8(M) annual payment, as well as super- 
visur\', training, and (»ther co.sts. comes f"r(H'n 
the sponsor's budj^et and fnim what it can 
raise from outside sources. 

National seivice is characterized by low 
entiT standards and his^h performance stan- 
dards. .-Ndmission is open to evemme willing 
t(» seive; continued enrollment is con lin- 
iment on li\"inji up to the service ai^reement 
between the Cadet and the spt>nsorin^ agency. 
Sh(aild a peacetime draft he reinstituted. per- 
sons completing tw(» years of natuuial ser- 
vice would haw the same draft status as those 
completinj^ t^vo \ears of militarv- seivice. 

The National and Community Service Act 
is a positive step in this direction and could 
be transformed into the recommended 
national ser\'ice system. The Act has two 
serious flaws, however: It Cinifu.ses proven 
lorm.s of national seivice notable full-time 
youth seivice and conseivati(»n corps with 
tho.sf still untested, and it i^ives to the federal 
government power that should reside with 
the private sector. Several corrections must 
be made t(» put the Act on the r't^hl C(Uirse 

First, the Act s American Conseivation and 
Youth Seivice Corps and National and C(»m- 
nuinity Seivice demonNtration program 
.sh<iuld he merged into a single National Youth 
Seivice limited to IS- to 24 -year-olds 
en^a^ed in full-time seivice lor periods nine 
p.KMith.s or more. Once the merger haN taken 
pkne. the.se pnnvn pnji^rams should be 
allowed to <4ro\v i^radually over louryeais. so 
tiiat by the end ol that time all younji people 
who want l(i ser\"e are able \o d<» s<l Accordinj^ 
tn my studies, this growth would inv<»lve an 
increase, from the s,(i(i() ]<s to 2 5 year -olds 
in lull time .serx'ice with the Peace C<n'p.s. ttie 
Caliiornia C(»n.ser\ation Corps, and other 
lull time, year HKind proi^rams in place in 
1991. to several hundred thousand by 199(). 

Second, the Act should lower the a^e ot 
re}.;i.sl ration for militaiy ser\"ice Inun to 17 
arJ extend it to include women as well as 
11. en and ci\'ili«m .service a.s well as militaiy. 
Thi.s inn(»valiun will encoura^ie voun^ people 
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to exercise their responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and will require the federal government 
to exercise its responsibility to the future 
by intbrming young people of their civilian 
and militar>' sen-ice options and challenging 
them to volunteer. This mandatory registra- 
tion and information provision would go into 
effect in four years, when National Youth 
Sen'ice has openings for several hundred 
thousand young people. 

Third, the untested portions of the Act. 
such as the Governors' Innovative Service 
Programs, should become part of the recom- 
mended five percent allocated for experimen- 
tal programs, 

Fourth, the Act should be simplitied to 
relieve the Commission on National and 
Community Ser\'ice of responsibilities that 



are more appropriate to the private sector. 
The Points of Light Foundation, which con- 
cerns itself primarily with unpaid volunteer- 
ing, should revert to the private sector,' 
which can easily support its budget of a few 
million dollars a year, and where it will have 
the freedom it desen'es. 

And a word of caution: Congress should 
resist the temptation to require service- 
learning of students. Part-time seirice-learn- 
ing is oriented more toward educational out- 
comes than toward service deliveiy, and as 
such is more the domain of states and localit- 
ies than of the federal government. 1 make 



'Tlu' K(jundati(pn merged recently with Vol.l NTRKR. 
The National Center, a private .NeCtur urjianizatum whuM- 
mis.sH)n waji Mtnilar tu thai ni' the FuunJatuKi and pre- 
dated it b\ tuo decades. 



this statement as one who helped to coin the 
phrase "service-learning" in the 1960s and 
who, if 1 were a school board member and 
if money was available for a sen'ice-learning 
coordinator, would vote to require service- 
learning for high school students. 

To translate the already strong public back- 
ing for the idea of national service into wide- 
spread support for a new societal institution, 
national sen'ice must become more visible. 
This breakthrough should occur when the 
number of Cadets reaches about 200,000, 
In view of the 500,000 young men who seived 
in the Civilian Consen'ation Corps in 1935 
and the imminent reduction of active duty 
militar\" personnel from 2.0 to 1.5 million, 
this goal is both manageable and affordable. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE AND THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 



Ira Harkavy 



The National and Community Ser\'ice 
Act has helped lo brinjj the issues of 
responsible citizenship, youth ser\'ice 
and community solidarity to the fore of public 
discourse. It has also serwd as a first step 
toward the development of a national com- 
munity ser\'ice movement. The Act, however, 
has made little contribution to solving the 
deep, per\'asive and myriad problems afllict- 
inji .American society. Indeed, since 199(i 
the problems of poverty, crime, unemploy- 
ment, homelessness, and faniily and commu- 
nity disintejjration have larj^ely ^^rown worse. 
Any levision of the 199(i ,-\ct should help 
the community seivice m(»vement to tackie 
these and other problems seriously, creatively 
and effectively. 

How the Act mijiht do tins is the really 
difficult question, requirinj^ hard thoujiht and 
learninji tntm what has already been d(tne. 
Part of that process involves defining the 
nature and extent of the problems we face. 
Simply put, our education, health care, 
human ser\'ices, criminal, judicial, indeed all 
major societal systems, are in a slate of cri- 
sis, unable to function effectively and meet 
their professed i^oals. We are burdened with 
nineteenth centurv' institutions in a twenty^ 
tirst centuiy world, with institutions that 
are both hopelessly ou'Jated and dysfunc- 
ti(-nal. 

A continuinj^ and accelerating^ failure of 
our institutions means that the community 
seivice movement is bound to become 
increasingly irrelevant and ultimatclv fail in 
its mission. Responsible citizens are sij^niti- 
cantly shaped by responsible instituticms 
that foster values (kf democracy, civic-minded - 
ness, and public concern. The transforma^ 
tion of core institutions into responsible civic 
institution's, therefore, needs to be at the 
verv' top of the community ser\' ice move- 
ment s ajienda. 

I^ittinji something on an aj^enda and jjet- 
tinji it done are twn veiT different things. 



Radically chanj^in^J the way our core institu- 
tions operate and are organized will not be 
easy or quick. A strategic place to begin to 
focus the energies of the communit)' ser\'ice 
movement is the American university. Given 
Its prestige, world-wide networks, influence 
on other institutivms (including schools at 
all levels and the professions), and its enor- 
mous liuman and intellectual resources, a 
substantial change m American higher edu- 
cation would have significant and enduring 
society-wide impacts. 

Moreover, the complexity of today's prob- 
lems requires a comprehensive view that 
transcends institutional particulari^m and 
avoids confusing institutional with societal 
interests. Universities, in principle, are the 
only modern institutions b(tth designed to 
encompass the broad range of human experi- 
ence and devtited to the use of reastm to 
help deal with the enormous complexity of 
our S(tciet\ and world. As such, they are the 
closest approximation we have t<> a universal 
institution— an institution whose particu- 
lar mis-^ion is that of societal improvL-nunt 
and wh(tse resources, when appr(tpriate!y 
organized, enable it to contribute to achiev- 
ing that general mission. 

Universities are, of course, a long way from 
realizing their professed goal. No matter 
now compelling the societal need, how prt '^s- 
ing the problems that confront us, it will 
not be easy to reorient .America's universities. 
But conditions in the 199(is make that 
change more likely than ever before. Staled 
directly, universities are likely to chaiige 
because their institutional self-interest will 
compel them to do so. 

If the crisis in our cities and in society at 
large continues to worsen at an accelerating 
rate, universities will suffer for it, I'ailmg 
public schools, devastated neighb<»rhoods. 
I)igh crime, and a fortress mentality do little 
to create a p(»sitive campus ambience and 
to enhance faculty and student recruitment 
and retention. 



More indirectly, as conditions in society 
continue to deteriorate, universities will face 
increased public scrutiny. That scrutiny is 
bound to intensify as America focuses on 
resolving its deep and pervasive s(»cietal prob- 
lems amid continuously expanding global 
competition. Institutions of higher educa- 
tiiin will increasingly be held to new and 
demanding standards that evaluate perfor- 
mance on the basis of direct and short -run 
societal benefit. In addition, public, private, 
and foundation support will be more than 
ever based on that standard, and it will 
become increasingly clear t(» colleges and uni- 
versities that "altruism pays '- - that altruism 
is practically an imperative for institutional 
development and impr(»vement. 

That conditions are ripe for change is no 
guarantee that change will actually occur. Cat- 
alysts are needed to convert probabilities into 
actualities. Revisions in thf 199(i Act can 
be the needed catalyst. A revised Act can func- 
t;<»p in this way by encouraging institution- 
ally rooted seiTice U\ place student, f'aculty, 
and staff community sei^ice at the center 
<»f the university. 

Universities liave three missions: research, 
teaching, and sen- ice. Although they are pre- 
sented as a seamless web that exemplities 
higher education's noble purpose, anyone 
associated witli a univt'rsity knows better, 
Only research generally counts in tenure and 
promotion decisions, and a wide division 
exists among the three missions. To place 
seivice at the center of the institution nieans 
linking it to the research and teaching enter- 
prise, 

A revised National and Community Seivice 
Act can help forge that link through support 
fur sclKK)l-year and summer academic intern- 
sliips for undergraduates. Uoan forgiveness, 
student aid, and othc.- forms of support could 
be provided to students wh(» engage in, for 
example, twenty-hour-a-week internships 
that als(» ser\'e as the basis for an inten.^ive 
academic experience involving serious 
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research and study. Rather than waiting to 
graduate tu receive aid for senice, students 
would be encouraj^ed to serve in meaninj^tul 
ways while they are still students. The intern- 
ship would also involve the application and 
enhancement of academic skills as well as an 
opportunity for career preparation in a wide 
variety of areas. 

For a student to receive this kind of sup- 
port, his or her hi^^her education institution 
would have to provide vehicles that enable 
students to link community ser\'ice and aca- 
demic study. The National and Community 
SciTice .Act would, therefore, provide a 
stronj^ incentive for colleges and universilies 
to function increasingly as civic institu- 
tions. 

An<»ther provision that would increase 
community seA'ice and help transform hijiher 
educational instituti<»ns would focus on the 
establishment of structures that promott- 



volunteer activity among all groups within 
the university—faculty, staff, and alumni, 
as well as students. Staff members living in 
a university's local community represent a 
particularly promising source for effective 
neighborly assistance to the l(»cal commu- 
nity. Support should be directed to those 
C(;lleges and universities that have providL-d. 
or are willing to provide, their own resources 
for developing a comprehensive structure 
that stimulates and coordinates total univer- 
sity engagement in community sen'ice. 

A third institution-changing provision 
could provide matching mcuiey to a select 
number of school districts and higher educa- 
tion institutions for the purpose of establish- 
ing oflkes to promote effective volunteer pro- 
grams to help staff university-assisted com- 
munity schools. Functioning as government - 
funded, multi-purpose community centers 



capable of expanding and responsibly super- 
vising the provision of ser\-ices to residents 
in the area, university-assisted community 
schools would help address and solve neighbor- 
hood problems and concerns. 

This idea, as well as the other two provis- 
ions outlined above, suggest ways that the 
National and Community Sen'ice Act might 
be a catalyst for helping to transform the .Amer- 
ican univei . .Ly system. My more general argu- 
ment has three components. First, a trans- 
formation of our core i.istitutions is needed 
if American society is to solve its more pre.ss- 
ing and fundamental problems. Second, a 
transformation of core institutions requires 
that the American university .system be sig- 
nificantly transformed. Third, the community 
ser\'ice movement can be an effective vehicle 
for transforming .American universities into 
re.sponsible civic universities that signili- 
cantly contribute to creating a fair, decent, 
and just society. 



NOT ONLY BOWLS OF DELICIOUS SOUP: YOUTH SERVICE TODAY 

Judy Karasik 



Tlie new model ut youtli seivicc recalls 
the old stoA' of Slone Soup: A scrawny 
St ranjier walks into a small town, ask- 
inji for a meal. But the town is poor and 
f<K)d scarce. The villaj^ers hide behind latched 
doors, mutterinji their excuses; no one will 
feed him. So he puts a iron pot on a (ire 
in the town square, (ills the pot with water, 
and drops in a round r(>ck. 

" Stone Soupl" the stranger announces: 
"it s delicious,'' Curious villagers come to 
stare. Delicious, he says, stirring the pot. 
Wanting to taste the wonderlul soup, one 
hy one. each person offers some small scrap 
of hoarded f(K)d. A ruhherx* carrot. .-\ wizened 
onion. .An old ham bone. A handful of salt. 
The hungiy locals watch the water simmer. 
They wait for supper. 

The stranger stirs, A savorv' aroma builds. 
Time passes. The entire town has gathered 
around the pot. :\s the g()od smell of soup (ills 
the air, the villagers look across the circle. 
Thev look one an<ither in the eye. And smik-. 

The slor\' of Slone Soup is not so much 
about each individual gift as it is about wliat 
happened to the tciwn. which began as a col- 
lection of isolated and hungry* people but grew 
into a community. 

Tliere is no magic here. Taken singly, eacli 
item was. indeed, not worth the eating. But 
as a part of a whole stew, delicious. Taken 
singly, the people may not have bec(>me any 
nicer they acted, after all. purely out (»f .self- 
intercst— but they have become real citizens. 

That is what seivice can be: something 
that creates sln»ng communities as well as 
goods and serx'ices. 

The mechanism at the core of current suc- 
cessful serx'ice operations owes much more 
to traditi(»ns in low -income and ethnic neigh- 
b(>rhoods, on the one hand, and community 
organizing on the other, than it does to the 
assumptions and habits of white middle- 
clas.s "traditional volunteerism.'* 

So-called traditional volunteerism is based 
on the idea that ii more Competent person 
comes to the aid of a less competent pers(Ui. 
that goods and seiTices travel from com- 



munities of greater resources lo communi- 
ties of fewer resources. 

Current seiTice programs, by contrast, 
have been found to be most effective when 
they are essentially collaborative. Two play- 
ers interact: the individual and the commu- 
nity. Both have needs: both have resources. 
Both should expect to change in the course 
of this transaction. 

So a young person does not merely inject 
go(>ds and ser\'ices into a community: the 
young person (irst asks the community what 
it needs--and continues to respond to 
changes throughouthis her serx'ice. The com- 
munity does not merely suffer the young 
person to ser\'e; it makes a place ('or the 
young person and, one way or another, 
brings the serx-er along. 

These are relationships of dimension. Ih ty 
take time to set up. including hard work in 
accepting and making the most of differ- 
ences. They are best achieved under local 
control. .Although hard to establisli, demand- 
ing time and resources at the outset, once 
set, they produce lasting impact. 

Once set, these ties form the basis of a 
system in which individual and communi- 
ties can mobilize hidden resources-- and so 
revitalize communities. 

In the Clinton .Administration, all pro- 
posed programs will doubtless be subjected 
to a rigorous cost-bene(it analysis. Even* dol- 
lar spent will have to be fought for. 

When It comes to ser\'ice, only one of the 
three areas of benefit can easily be measured. 
Tlie tangible henetUs of direct ser\'ice are 
quantitiable: hours spent tutoring, planting, 
nailing. We can count the bowls of soup. 

It is harder to calculate the rii^e in .^kills 
and the developmental gains of individual 
young people. They grow more self-confi- 
dent. They become more ef('ective and val- 
ued members of our citizenr\\ They dev'el<»p 
(he ability to advocate, compromise, persuade 
and collaborate. How should (inancial \aUie 
be assigned to those achievements? 

It's even tougher to measure the growth 
of a communily. l,^ this block, neighbor- 



hood, ward, city, county, state, region ox 
nation healthier? Is it more inclusive? Is it 
better at making the most of its human 
resources? Does it know better how to identify 
and solve its problems? 

The beneCUs to the individual, the strength- 
ening of the overall community, are invest- 
ments. By investing in our people and our 
communities, we create sources of c(»ntin- 
ued productivity and tools lor continued 
change. We create citizens who will provide 
high-quality, valued community tasks in the 
immediate future and st)lve larger problems 
over the long term. 

The seiTice movement offers an opportu- 
nity to develop and tap resources, no doubt 
about it, but to justify the support that will 
lead to strength and growth, we need to set 
a long-term strategy. 

Strategic understanding of the field is 
essential to keeping down costs, lor two rea- 
sons, Kirst, obvi(Jusly, the most expensive 
thing we can do is fund the wrong things. 
Second, we can minimize initial expenses by 
identifying existing programs as our pri- 
ma it resource, by building on these state 
and local structures, increasing first their 
capacity and then their size. 

Support of local autonomy is essential. 
Diverse programs should be encouraged: to 
protect that autonomy, to foster continuing 
innovations, and to keep a movement 
(which will undoubtedly include some pro- 
gram failures) alive and thriving. 

Coalitions are key to building strength. 
Outreach, a tough thing t<» do well, must 
daily be a top priority. As much as any other 
lasting benetil, ser\'ice shows promise as a 
vehicle for enabling Americans to deal con- 
structively and h(jnestly with diversity. 

Kinally. because the power and excitement 
comes from the high level of innovation in 
the movement, infrastructure, training and 
ongoing assessment will be necessarx' to bal- 
ance growth with stability. 

The impulse ttj service is. m signiticant 
part, an impulse toward kindness, and the 
great and multiple good work.s of its citizens 
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have been a ^real asset to this couiUo'- l^ut 
sen'ice in America is no l(»nj^er only a C(jllec- 
tion 01 individual }^<K»d works. 



Scr\'ice. when it is done well, creates civic 
systems, essential enjiines that remain after 
i^ood works are done. 



It creates not only bowls of delicious soup, 
hut citizens who. at last, can truly accept 
and respect one another. 




A MORE CONNECTED AND EMPOWERED APPROACH TO SERVICE 

William C. Basl 



The NaUnnal and Community Scivice 
Acl is liie product of years of advocacy 
and compromise by groups supportinj^ 
the service etlut. llie Coiii^ress and mem- 
bers of the Bush adminislralion. Prior to the 
Act. many exemplaiv local efforts in schools, 
civic organizations. y(»uth corps proj^rams 
and private nonprofit aj^encies promoted 
youtli ser\'ice throuj^h locally funded pro- 
j^rams throuj^hout the countr>'. As with any 
new law. there are bound to be areas needinj^ 
chanjje, which are revealed in the implemen- 
tation process. 

The Act states as its (irst purpose "to renew 
the etliic of civic responsibility in the 'ted 
States/' In (jrder to fulfili that purpc>se. >Ltke- 
holders, interest j^roups. the Conj^ress and 
the Administration need to assij^n pri{)rity to 
efforts thai forge closer ties among the Act's 
programs, while at the same lime making 
necessary- changes within each subtitle. 
Clearly, it will take an enlightened approach 
with an intent to empower funded programs 
to conduct joint activities. More importantly, 
we must recognize that all programs, in 
addition Ser\'e -Am erica, must promote 
sch(K)i-aged ser\'ice g(tingwcll beyond the 
traditional role that education institution^ 
have been assigned in the Act. 

Certain assumptions (e.g.. "school-aged 
ser\*ice can only function in schools during 
the traditional sch(K)l year ') make the rea- 
soned linkages among programs very diffi- 
cult to develop. Ser\'e-America, supporting 
schf)ol-aged service with its focus on school- 
ing, unfairly places education in a traditional 
K-12 perspective. Its program requirements 
make it difficult for education programs 
funded through Ser\'e-America to connect 
with education efforts undertaken under the 
American Conser\'ation and VcfUt'i Ser\'ice 
Corps title ui the Act. 

Given its minimal connection to the other 
programs, the Youth Corps authorization 
could have been written as a separate law (as 
it was in earlier bill drafts). Similarly, the 
authorization to develop "national ser\'ice 
models'" also seems totally disconnected 
from each of the otiier programs. Altlioiigh 



it would not be impossible to forge connec- 
tions among the various titles, the Act should 
be crafted to support coordination through 
financial incentives, for example, rather than 
let the connections happen by chance or 
only where a visionar\' program director is 
able to surmount the barriers of the Act, If 
more inter-program activities are to be devel- 
oped, adjustments in perspective and vision, 
as well as in statute, are needed. 

One of the more glaring, although al first 
glance well-meaning, prohibitions limits 
sch(jol aged y{)uth corps participation only 
to the summer months. Intended to encour- 
age youth to return to school in the fall, it 
addresses only the most traditional school 
calendars. Students at year-round schcfols. 
js many districts are proposing or operating, 
effectively arc eliminated from ser\'ice during 
■ vacation" periods. 

During the summer of 1992, the Washmg- 
*L >n '*er\*ice Corps implemented a series of 
12 National and Community Sen'ice .Act- 
funded projects. Of the 157 participants, all 
WVl who were school-aged returned to 
school. Most of these students wish to con- 
tinue receiving a part-time stipend for work 
on seA'ice activities after school, on week- 
ends and on x'acations. The initial investment 
in the summer could have been expanded 
by enrollment in part-time youth corps 
throughout the school year. But the Act as it 
now stands prohibits it. 

Youth corps are educational enterprises 
where learning takes place in addition to ser- 
vice, just as schools are a place where seiTice 
takes place in addition to learning. Allowing 
full-time involvement during vacation breaks 
of ten days or more, partnered with part- 
lime ser\'ice during the school year cf)uld 
carr\' concepts learned in the classn)om int(j 
the experiential context of the community. 
Blending those experiences takes the best 
thrust of Ser\'e-America and the Youth Corps 
program and produces a more powerful 
effort to renew the ethic of senice. 

Another change would strengthen the abil- 
ity of corps to involve school-aged ycaith in 
learning through ser\'ic<' Ihrougliout the 



yc:.r. Currently, participation in summer 
programs is limited to youth ages 14 and 
older. But if we look at both opportunities 
and needs in comm.unities, junior corps pro- 
grams for youth ages 11 to 13 are a realistic 
option. Available during the school breaks 
because they are not old enciugh to be 
employed, but too old to idle at home. iuni(»r 
corpsmembers are the verx* youth who have 
the time and energy and could enjoy an excel- 
lent part-time experience. 

As the Act is amended, we must also 
enlarge program concepts to include all Ameri- 
cans in the call to service. The purpose and 
g{)als of the Act do not limit who shouid 
ser\'e: in fact the Act asks all citizens, regard- 
less of age or income, to engage in ser\'ice 
to the nation. When it comes to program 
design, it is important to avoid the notion 
(»f pe{»ple with "sets of abilities and expertise"' 
assisting "those in need." Xohlesse oblige 
has n(j place in service programs. If we c^e 
t(» renew the ethic of civic responsibility, we 
need to be inclusive so all can ser\'e, regard- 
less (»f ability, educational level, econo.iiic 
status or ethnicity. 

T(i achieve this goal, certain legal barriers 
and perceptions must be addressed. Individu- 
als living in families receiving support pay- 
ments from pnigrams funded under the 
Social Security .Act. such as Medicare and 
welfare, are placed at a fmancial disadvan- 
tage if they participate in activities funded 
under the Act. Kor example, if a youth in a 
family receiving welfare benefits ser\'es in a 
youth corps, the living allowance earned dur- 
ing the summer would be counted as income 
for purposes (if determining the amount of 
the parent's grant, placing the entire family 
in financial je(»pardy. To address this prob- 
lem, earnings should be disregarded so partic- 
ipation in ser\'ice activities does not penalize 
such families. 

The challenge to empower through seivice 
those who for too long have only been the 
recipients of ser\'ice also pushes us to exam- 
ine hf)w those who are differently-abled can 
be incorporated into ser\'ice as providers of 
seiTice. Too often we picture so-called 
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"iibled people'" pushing the wheelchair for 
the infirm at a rehabilitation center. Ifwe 
truly want to empower people, and in so 
doing renew the ser\'ice cthlc. let us commit 
to diversifying our thinking :»bout those 
whom we traditionally think of as providers 
and those whom we think of as recipients of 
serx'ice. Diversifying the ser\'ice ethic means 
participation from all economic levels and 
ability levels, especially those from lower 
incomes and the differently-abled. There is 
a place in this ethic for participants with 
Cerebral Falsy. for those in families receiving 
welfare benefits, and for all others whom 
we have traditi(»nally thought of as recipients 
of sen.- ice. 



Kinally. as a countrx* we must make 
naticmal ser\*ice a funding priority on the 
domestic agenda. The returns to society on 
the investment in the Civilian Conseiration 
Corps and various youth corps continue to 
enrich us. In the Washington Ser\-ice Corps 
summer program alone, the cumulative proj- 
ect sponsors* assessment of work project 
value is at least three times the cost of operat- 
ing these programs. This does not take into 
account youths' increased earnings (because 
they return to school}, improvements in 
their self-worth and the benefits we all 
l eceive by having a more involved commu- 
nitv member. 



Ifwe are truly to engage all people in ser- 
vice, then we need financial support to make 
significant changes in the way we care for 
each other. Our goals should he the develop- 
ment of seA'ice experiences where public 
interest is more important than self-interest, 
where interdependency replaces self-suffi- 
ciency and where empathy replaces 
unchecked consumerism. 

Now is the time to make a substantial (»ut- 
lay — ten times the current authorization — 
to achieve these goals. .Ml people, not just 
those in militan' ser\'ice, can realize the 
empowerment, respect, and support pro- 
vided by a grateful nation to those wh(» step 
foiward and ser\'e. 
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NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE: 
STRENGTHENING THE NEXT PHASE 

Todd Clark 



Tlic lej^islative charter lor the National 
and Community Sen-ice Act is sound. 
It was thoughtfully developed and has 
heen carefully implemented by the Commis- 
sion on National and Community Sen'ice. It 
is a shame that one year of its authorization 
was spent creating the Commission and los- 
injj a year's appropriation, hut the held as 
a whole is j^rowing and continued support 
from Con<|ress and the White House seems 
likely. We are on the threshold of a marvelous 
achievement: the broad involvement of 
American younj^ people in helping solve 
many of our most difficult national problems. 

As the enablinji lej^islation moves toward 
reauthorization, there are three things that 
must be done to strengthen the field. Kirst. 
greater emphasis should be given by all ele- 
ments in the field to the implementation of 
service-learning in pre-collegiate education. 
vSecond. the regi(»nal clearinghouses called 
for by the legislation must be generously 
funded to facilitate sound growth of pri)- 
grams at the local level. Third, to strengthen 
rather than weaken local program sponsors, 
a realistic ten percent administrative cap 
should replace the unrealistic and hurtful 
five percent now included in the statute. 

Bringing about significant change in pre- 
collegiate education is a difficult and frus- 
trating task. For community ser\'ice to 
become something more than an after school 
activity, it must be linked effectively with the 
curriculum as a part of the education reform 
agenda. The major school reformers must be 
persuaded that sen'ice-learning is a part of 
needed change and become advocates. Aware- 
ness must be developed among a vast bureau- 
cracy of educators who may be hungn* for 
new ideas but whose attention is difficult to 
capture. Effective curriculum materials tliat 
link sen-ice and learning need thoughtful 
development. Finally, an effective mecha- 
nism for the deliver)' of all these elements 
needs to be put in place. 



In addition to the vSen'e-America program, 
mure attention should be paid to pre-colle- 
giate senMce in the reauthorized legislation. 
A portion of the funds available to consena- 
tion corps and collegiate programs should 
be set aside for partnership programs that 
involve K-12 schools. Tliis would give high 
priority to K-12 service without affecting 
the dollars dedicated to each grant-related 
section. A formal set-aside would assure the 
creation of programs of the sort already in 
place in California through the efforts of tlie 
[.OS Angeles Conservation Corps, Kast Bay 
Consen-ation Corps, C.C.L.A. and the Haas 
Center for Public Sen-ice at StanffM'd Iniver- 
sity. 

If such emphasis is given to pre-collegiate 
education in the reauthorization, the Com- 
missi(»n should dramatically focus attenti(»n 
on stimulating the development of these 
K-12 partnerships througii activities that 
highlight existing models. 

Funding should be earmarked in the legis- 
lation to support generously the four 
regional clearinghouses called for by the legis- 
lation. These clearinghouses should sen-e 
as the link between legislative and Commis- 
sion priorities and program implementation. 
T(/ be effective, they must have the resources 

provide the technical ass i*-* la nee, training 
and information to facilitate both rapid and 
high quality growth. The work of the clear- 
inghouses should be guided by the Commis- 
sion and coordinated as a national network. 

The four clearinghouses should also focus 
on the pre-collegiate sector as described 
ab(we, giving special attention to creating 
linkages between pre-collegiate education, 
collegiate and corps programs. 

Working through state departments of edu- 
cation and individual grantees in then- 
regions, the clearinghouses could be respon- 
sible for maintaining a database on all pro- 
gram activity integrated through a national 
computer nctw()rk. The clearingh(»uscs 



could also develop a consultant pool of expert 
practitioners in various areas of the field 
available to provide technical assistance and 
training in a range of areas. Clearinghouses 
might also produce and distribute printed 
material helpful to implementors thrc^ugh 
newsletters or occasional papers. 

Tile legislation sets a five percent maxi- 
mum on administrative expenses that can 
be charged as a cost of running programs. 
No doubt this provision vvas included to 
assure that as much money as possible 
reached program implementors. The unin- 
tended consequence of this limitation is that 
local implementors are denied adequate 
funds to cover administrative costs. If a cap 
is needed. Congress might use the most 
recent figures published in The Son- Prodi 
Times (November, 1991 ) on cost of operations 
in the non-profit sector. Based on this 
source, a fair administrative cap on local 
programs would be ten percent. This figure 
excludes fundraising costs and eliminates 
those agencies with either excessively high 
()r low C(»sts. 

Another alternative would be for the Com- 
mission to use the same approach followed 
by most federal agencies which, through an 
audit process, approve administrative costs 
based on actual figures prov'ided by grant- 
ees. If the five percent cap remains in the 
legislation, it will continue to discourage 
applications, especially from small local 
organizations that are already hard-pressed 
financially. I'rban school districts also have 
diffi'jlty operating programs that do not 
cover full costs. 

If implemented, these three recommenda- 
tions regarding national activity would 
strengthen the overall effort by increasing 
the focus on the most challenging and 
important area for senice learning — pre-col- 
legiate education -by making it a focus area 
supported by corps, colleges and clearing- 
houses, and by strengthening hical pro- 
grams by providing a fair administrative cap. 
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ON ADVANCING COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Jeff Coolidge 



The Federal government can best con- 
tribute to promoting community ser- 
vice by: 

Emphasizing imiusivity hut also walking 
a line line by ixdancinj^ the needs of inner- 
city communities and neglected minorities 
not well represented in community seivice 
proj^rams. An example: Support stipends for 
those who need them. 

Inteyraling other federal programs into 
the service picture, Sen ice is still C(^nsid- 
ered an "add-on" in schools and elsewhere. 
The Bush Administration souj^ht to require 
trainini^ for work as a requirement for wel- 
fare. Others wish to make service a require- 
ment for middle-class entitlements such as 
collejie loans. Schools receivinj^ federal sup- 



port should be required to make ser\'ice part 
of their official mission statement. Don't 
start by making sen-ice a requirement for all 
students: First, require schools to make ser- 
vice part of their program. It is veiT impor- 
tant that states foilow this policy. 

Supporting youth participation and lead- 
ership. For example, younj^ people cannot 
afford to attend key national conferences and 
seminars. 

Supporting those in the tield in developinjJ 
standards of best practices for the nation, 
rather than imposing them from the top 
down. 

What is missinji from the Act is a proj^ram 
to enhance the ability of agencies to use volun- 



teers, especially younj^ volunteers. The Fed- 
eral government should tarjiet funds for this 
area, while requiring recipient agencies to 
recruit young pe(jple. 

h seems a little too early to tell where the 
legislation is taking community sen-ice. but 
in general the effect seems positive. The goal 
seems to be to cultivate development of 
streams of senice from the gra.ss roots and 
develop models around which a national struc- 
ture can be formed, 1 endorse this strategy, 
.My concern is that the Commission may not 
have staying power. It needs Cabinet -level 
support and White House endorsement. The 
agreed goal should be a national senice pro- 
gram, inclusive of all streams. 
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A CRITICAL LOOK AT EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 



Gail Kong 



Renewing the ethic of civic responsibil- 
ity is the most important goal and 
the key distinguishing feature that 
sets the National and Community Sen'ice 
Act apart from other education, labor or 
youth seA'ice legislation. To accomplish this, 
we must help young people learn civic respon- 
sibility, through ser\'ice. To be effective, we 
must be educationally relevant and use pro- 
gressive teaching approaches; recognize that 
learning civic responsibility need not be done 
at the expense of other important educa- 
tional goals: and involve every American in 
seA'ing and learning. Below are three ideas 
to move us closer to Ihe goal: 

1) Improve the educational effectiveness 
of programs, ensuring that they meet 
the education needs of the youth partici- 
pants while helping them learn the 
broad dimensions of civic responsibility 

2) Reach at least ten percent of all youth 
through establishing goals, and var\ - 
ing allocation of funds among i ro- 
grams to reflect the different size of 
each target group and the variable cost 
per pers(m 

?i\ Involve every American in accepting 
the ethic of civic responsibility, includ- 
ing th{)se in private and pan^chial 
schoolsand the dozens of ethnic minorit- 
ies, especially in urban communities 
To renew the ethic of civic responsibility 
among yorth, we accept without debate that 
all of our efforts must be educationaily 
stiund. our program models and concepts 
must be consistent with the bes' thinking 
about how people learn, and our attempts 
to nurture learning about civic responsibility 
must not be at the expense of the important 
learning that will also make healthy, compe- 
tent and caring citizens. 

The National Commission can ensure that 
youth seiA'ico and conseivation corps and 
K 12 community ser\*ice programs are edu 
cationally relevant, by meeting the educa- 
tion needs of the youtli participants and help- 
ing :htm learn the most important elements 
(if civic responsibility. 



Most youth corps participants experience 
personal growth and skills development 
from ser\'ice, but too many GED clashes for 
coipsmembers are conducted in the same 
unimaginative way as the schools and job 
training programs from which the corpsmem- 
bers defected. Also, little has been done to 
ensure that corps service projects help these 
hard working young people master the 
required GED skills and competencies. 

Earning a GED is based on competencies, 
not rote masteo' of academic content. Here 
are some examples of the competencies con- 
tained in a typical GED examination: 
• basic math operations (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division); math 
problem solving, i.e.. applying basic 
math operations: know* vocabulary in 
context and able to distinguish mean- 
ing; summarize main points of a passage; 
read scientific materials and answer 
questions: read abstract presentation 
of material, such as graphs and maps 
and answer questions: read material and 
know wliat information is missing: 
know proper or correct grammar and 
English usage; choose a topic and be 
able to write clearly about it: recall \'<lkU 
that have been presented in a time fr^ir.ie 
shortly before. 
Corps programs usually only considt-r the 
match between tasks and abilities ot C')rpS' 
members when evaluating project rv.•^uesls. 
while nearly 90 percent ol' all corp.^members 
need assistance with the basic GEf) tasks and 
abilities described above. 

Building planters for a community garden, 
completing maintenance of park trails, read- 
ing to patients in a physical rehabilitation 
center, when properly planned as service 
projects, can include opportunities for corps 
members to read material and know what 
is missing, to perform mathematical calcula- 
tions, or to draw information from graphs 
and maps, all activities to help with masteiy 
of GED C(jmpetencies. 

One of the recent sets ol' recommendati{)ns 
for successful education programs in seA'ice 



corps makes no attempt to link sen'ice activi- 
ties with GED competencies and instead 
says programs should include the following 
characteristics; learners are responsible to 
help define their needs and goals; use the 
real world as a source of learning opportuni- 
ties; purposeful and centered on the learner's 
needs: supportive and challenging, espe- 
cially to nurture self-esteem: recognize that 
learning is a lifelong habit: use collabora- 
tion, group learning, and interactive pro- 
cesses; clarify and build on values that are 
inherent in the larger organization: recog- 
nize interconnected learning models of com- 
munication (reading, writing, speaking and 
listening). 

New recommendations should establish 
the education parameters for projects in ser- 
vice corps specifically to strengthen the 
impact on GED competencies. For example, 
corps participants should have opportunities 
to use math skills or read scientific mater iais 
while working on environmental conseiva- 
lion projects. 

There is intense debate about curriculum: 
Is it too rigid, relevant or irrelevant? There 
is also debate about effective instructional 
melhodologi.'S and debate about the struc- 
ture and decision-making process within 
school buildings. When all is said and done, 
we still want to enable young people to learn 
about ecosystems and about governr.ient 
and civilizations, to be familiar will litera- 
ture and the arts, and to achieve facility with 
language. Semce can be a vehicle for learn- 
ing these things, if project planning always 
includes that dimension. Too many educa- 
tors remain reluctant to tr\' senMce-learning 
because they need help to see the great oppor- 
tunities to integrate their lesson plans, 
while creating opportunities for youth initia- 
tive and group learning through community 
seA'ice, The Commission should allocate 
res(airces to help educators understand the 
relevance of seiTice to learning. 

I'or K 12 programs, there is a similar 
fj)cus on personal growth and skills develop- 
ment, and not enough resources dedicated 
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to making serx'ice projects relevant to a teach- 
er's lesson plans tor the semester or individ- 
ual education plans for the student. This 
makes fewer teachers eager to participate. 
There are many opportunities to learn histoiy 
or work on lanj^uage skills, for example, 
while documenting personal histories or writ- 
ing letters for the elderly. 

Tor hoth corps and K-i2 programs, ser- 
vice projects must help young Americans 
learn the many dimensions of civic responsi- 
bility. If we are to reach our long-term goal, 
we must understand that civic responsibility 
extends from helping others to taking an 
active role in our own self-governance. We 
should also endeavor to help young people 
learn that h(jr.elessness and environmental 
conser\*ation are also part oi several larger 
questions for society, such as land use or 
economic development, or that the needs of 
the elderly are also related to heaiih care 
costs and how insurance works or doesn't 
work, Serx'ice projects should help young peo- 
ple learn and think about the judicial system 
(including juiy duty and penal institutions) 
and about the electoral process, including 
voter registration. 

TtMt much of youth seiTice expects to solve 
social problems through the act of seivice 
alone: wo need to recognize that youth ser- 
vice can only help solve social problems by 
creating better educated and involved young 
citizens. 

How much should we invest in youth ser- 
vice? Is there a systematic way to utilize 
scarce resources? Can we develop a planned 
way to reach evety young person in .America? 
The simple answer is that we need U\ invest 
more-, to use these resources and leverage 
others, given (he right policy directives. We 
must also recognize the real and urgent 
national budget constraints. 

There are 4(i million K- 12 youth, ,^5 mil- 
lion teachers, and lii(),(i(Mi schools: there are 



at least three million out-of-school youth and 
13 million college students. Small grants 
can make an enormous difference to schools 
and colleges, while the investment and contin- 
uing support needed for full-time programs 
for our out-of-school youth is considerably 
greater. 

Consider this hypothetical: .At the current 
level of appropriation, we're reaching three 
percent of the K-\2 population. If the Com- 
mission were to enable states to provide one 
$3(1. OUU grant to each of 15.000 school dis- 
tricts in the nation, it would take 28 years, 
until the year 2020. before each district got 
one grant in rotation. Most districts would 
need at least two years of assistance, so it 
would take until 2048 before we reached 
ever\- district in .America. Clearly, a higher 
level of appropriation is needed for K-\2 
programs. Given the intense demands on the 
national budget, a more realistic goal, which 
could still result in significant change, would 
be to reach ten percent (if all school districts. 
The annual cost of 530.000 grants to each 
of 1,500 school districts, i.e,. ten percent of 
the countiy. is $45 million. Kor K-12 pro- 
grams, the per-student investment need noi 
be large, but there must be enough invest- 
ment in enough k)cal districts to at least 
attain some visibility among the two milli(jn 
ckissroom teachers whose involvement we 
seek. Districts and schools will typically use 
funds to develop ser\'ice models for their 
highly individualized curriculum and lesson 
plans. They would use federal resources to 
conduct iivser\*ice training and visit other 
school districts to learn from their experi- 
ence. After a year or two of capacity building, 
the funds cuu\d be well used by another 
district. Initially, few community educators 
will know to apply for Ser\*e-America funds: 
states should move toward an allocation of 
SeiTe -Am erica funds that creates visibility for 
student community ser\*ice in all regions of 
a state. 



Corps programs have worked well for out- 
of-school youth. Here the cost per youth par- 
ticipant is higher, consistent with full-time 
programs — at least $12,000 annually. We 
should reach at least ten percent of the target 
population here as well. 

There are also other public resources that 
could be applied to corps programs, once 
their value has been demonstrated to local 
officials. States should be asked to integrate 
youth 5er\'ice and job training interests in 
state planning: they should be offered exam- 
ples and federal incentives to achieve this 
integration. 

Eleven percent of .America's students are 
enrolled in private and religious schools, 
schools that make up 22 percent of the total. 
In many — if not most — regions, these 
enrollments follow lines of race and eco- 
nomic class. In addition, the 1990 census 
showed the extent to which most regions of 
America have been deeply affected by the 
arrival of large numbers of immigrants, espe- 
cially from Caribbean. Middle Eastern, 
South and Central American, and .Asian coun- 
tries. Like millions of immigrants before 
them, many live in neighborhoods that are- 
ethnic enclaves and work in small busi- 
nesses in the minimum and sub-minimum 
wage economy. 

The Commission should require States to 
integrate privateand parochial school adminis- 
trations and representatives from immigrant 
groups more actively botii in the develop- 
ment of State plans and in actual ser\*ice 
activities. 

America's future depends more than ever 
on our ability to bridge all these enormous 
gaps, and community sen-ice — building a 
sense of civic responsibility- offers our sin- 
gle greatest hope. 



INCANDESCENT YOUTH 

Roger Landrum 



Youth ;'jA'icc is a national treasure of 
the American people, hut that dnes 
not mean it should he a government 
proj^ram. The National and Community Ser- 
vice Act is an important piece of the stratej^y 
for involvinf^ many more people of all aj^es 
and hackj^rounds in seivice proj^rams. hut 
that does not mean federal support should he 
the centerpiece of a stratej^y for ixpandinjl 
the youth sen-ice movement. 

We are \\\y fortunate that over the last 
decade many diverse, quality youth serx'ice 
projirams have heen developed at local levels. 
M(»st have heen created hy extraordinarily 
talented and entrepreneurial local leaders 
with a ilemus for workinj^ with younj^ people 
and Communities. All sorts of organizations 
have hecome involved: private and public 
schools, collej^es and universities. nr)nprofit 
orj^anizations, full-lime youth corps, wild 
card associations of younji people, and. in 
some cases, city and stale j^overnments. This 
is one of the countrv^'s most excitinj^ social 
movements. 

This decentralized system of youtli serx'ice 
is^ still fairly small, hut it is a rock-solid 
foundation (tf kn(»w-how and leadership upon 
which to huild somelhinfj of genuine scope 
and power. This is an essential point because 
our preeminent policy ^oal should be to 
huild institutions that last over many j^enera- 
lions. skillfully embedded in the .American 
s(>cial culture, step hy step. W e should be 
determined not to let ourselves become dis- 
tracted hy quick fixes and passing; fads. 



It is equDlly important for political, founda- 
tion, corporate, and institutional leaders at 
all levels to recoj^nize that the leadership for 
unifyinf^ and expanding the youtli seivice 
program network has come from a handful 
of nonprofit and nonj^overnmental orj^aniza- 
titjns. folK>winji a coherent set of principles 
of best practice. Organizations such as Cam- 
pus Compact. v.ampus Outreach Opportunity 
League (COOLl, National Association of Ser- 
vice and ConseiA'atittn Corps, Youth SeiTice 
America, National Vt)uth Leadership Council. 
VouthBuild I SA. Youth Volunteer Corps of 
America and others, in association with local 
programs, have created a rooted youth ser- 
vice movement. There is no better strategy 
tor developing national youth service than 
massive capital investment hy government. 
I'oundationsand corporations in these organi- 
zations. We should not tn' to replace the 
expertise of these organizations with 
expanded governmental bureaucracy. 

The ycaith service field does need more 
extensive government, t'oundation. corpo- 
rate and indi\ idual support to stabilize atid 
expand exemplar>' programs and to create 
additional programs tt» reach many more 
young people. We know fr(»m a wide range of 
youth sen'ice programs that they pnivide 
something missing in our society — active and 
p(tsitive roles for young people in their com- 
munities; a harness tor idealism and energy; 
immersion in an atm(»sphere (tf esprit de 
cttrps and civic values; a strengthening of 



the C(>unlr\''s ethic of sen-ice. democratic tra- 
ditions and sense of common destiny; and 
new skills, self-discipline and selt'-esteem. 
What better investment can the American 
people make? 

.And so the National and Community Ser- 
vice Act, which has already made important 
contributions to the youth senice field, does 
need reauthorization and improvement. It 
needs to be revised to support directly the 
best ndtional demonstration programs 
already undenvay. not just stale programs, 
including those involving younger teenagers, 
like the Youth Volunteer Corps of America. 
The .-\cl also should directly support the 
national, state and regional leadership organi- 
zations that are leveraging the successes of 
the (leld. Other kinds of government support 
are also needed, tVom existing resources in 
the I'ederal departments of Education, Labor 
and Interior, for example. 

But a l(»t more than t'ederal funding is 
needed. For even* dollar of government sup- 
port, equal attention must be given to finding 
matching dollars (»f corporate, foundation 
and (»ther kinds of support. Our ultimate goal 
and strategy must be to create a decentral- 
ized system of national youth senice reach- 
ing all young people and in which ever\-(»ne 
has invested. 

.As William James wrote many years ago 
in The Moral Equivalent of War. it is "only a 
question (jf hl(>wing (»n the spark until the 
whole population gets incandescent." 
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A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 



Jane Quinn 



The National and Community Scamcc 
Act represents a step in the right direc- 
tion for youth policy in this countA'. 
This Icjiislation has many strenj^ths. not the 
least of which is that it provides fundlnf^ for 
local proj^ranis that are developmental in 
their orientation. Like the Act itself, which 
attempts to build on current structures and 
serx'ices, any work to modifv' the Act at the 
reauthorization sta^^e should build on its 
strengths, while also attending to its weak- 
nesses, 1 would like to outline the strengths 
and weaknesses — from the vantage point of 
someone who has been studying the delivery 
of community programs for young adoles- 
cents for the past two-plus years. 

As currently written, the Act has a numhcr 
of key strengths: (1) Its design is quite com- 
prehensive, offering components for in- 
school and out-of-scho(^l youth, fov school - 
based and community-based approaches, for 
younger and older youth, and for full- and 
part-time service: <2) Its governance and 
administrative structure (the Commissittn 
(tn National and Community Sci^ice) pro- 
vides a useful model for other public-private 
partnerships; (3) Its intention to build on 
existing knowledge and on existing systems 
is h(tth sound and clear, 

flow, then, could the Act be strengthened' 
1 first outline the weaknesses as 1 see them, 
and then oft'er specific ideas for constructive 
change. The major weaknesses include: 
(Ha decided orientation toward (>lder youth: 
(2) not enough emphasis on active youth 
participation in meaningful decision-mak- 
ing; {'M inadequate emphasis (m existing 
research knowledge as the basis for program 
design: (4) inadequate emphasis on commu- 
nity-based approaches; and (.S) inadequacy ot 
overall funding levels, particularly in Senv 
America, 

These weaknesses could be addressed 
through the following steps: 

(1} Kxpand program components that 
encourage younger age groups to become 
involved in ser\'ice activities. The Act should 
capitalize on the documented interest of 
y<uing adolescents (ages ten to fitteen) and 



even of younger elementar\'-age children in 
community ser\*ice and action. Current 
research and practice offer examples of chil- 
dren as young as age six eagerly engagmg in 
seivicc activities. We have the knowledge to 
implement age-appropriate programs with 
younger children, and this approach offers 
many advantages, not the least of which is 
activating the ser\*ice norm that the Act so 
eloquently addresses. 

(2 1 Kxpand program components that 
encourage active youth participation. Many 
youth service programs around the countr\' 
are adult-driven. Such programs miss impor- 
tant youth development opportunities. 
Young people need practice in identifying 
problems, in making meaningful decisicms, 
and in exercising real authority. The .Act 
sh(^uld build on the experience of well- 
designed programs that deliberately seek to 
empower young people by providing opportu- 
nities for youth to engage in all aspects of 
community ser\'ice and action, including 
studying community problems, selecting 
the one or ones to tackle, assessing alterna- 
tive solution strategies, seeking and secur- 
ing funding, implementing their ideas, 
reflecting on their experiences, and evaluating 
results, 

Q] Reward programs that build on the 
best available current knowledge. Research 
clearly indicates, for example, that girls have 
more altruistic attitudes than bctys and that 
they are more likely to engage in community 
service. Yet few programs seek to address 
this critical gender difference. Similarly, 
active involvement in -eligious organiza- 
tions correlates highly with volunteerism 
among young people, yet few secular pro- 
grams seek to collaborate with religious insti- 
tutions in their design and implementaiion. 
The Several landmark studies on youth atti- 
tudes and behaviors around commimity ser- 
vice — including the Independent Sector's 
lyyo national sun'ey on volunteermg and 
giving among American teenagers. Girl 
Scouts of the l\S.A.'s 1989 study (m the 
beliefs and moral values of .America's chil- 
dren, and the work of Dan Conrad and Diane 



Hedin on experiential education (1981) and 
youth service (1987) — can provide useful 
grist for the program developer's planning 
mill, 

(4) Increase emphasis on community- 
based approaches, .Although youth agencies 
and other community organizations worked 
hard to ensure that community-based agen- 
cies were written into the original legislation, 
their participation is subsumed into the 
broad Serve -.America cat ego r\' that also 
includes elementar\' and secondar\' schools 
and school volunteer programs. Given the 
rich tradition of community organizations in 
involving young people in sen'ice programs, 
and given the documented need of youth 
for constructive activities during the 4(i per- 
cent of tl. . Ir waking hours that can he con- 
sidered discretionaiy, the Act should be more 
explicit in encouraging the expansion of pro- 
grams sponsored by community-based agen- 
cies during the non-school hours (after 
school, on weekends, during summer vaca- 
tions). 

(5 1 Increase overall funding levels. Com- 
pared to the need and opportunity that exist 
across our vast countr\-. this year's $63 mil- 
lion grants allocations seem quite modest. 
For example, the $16.3 million allotted for 
the Ser\*e -America component, when 
divided 49 ways (47 states. District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico I. ends up providing 
veiT little money to any particular jurisdic- 
tion. This may be enough to make a dent, 
but is it enough to make a difference? 

Finally, the major weakness of the 
National and Community Sen'ice .Act has 
little to do with the specific legislation itself. 
Its chief failing is that it is largely stand- 
alone legislation. Since we have no real youth 
policy in this countr\\ this Act must "act" 
alone. The work of strengthening this legisla- 
tion will require a two-pronged effort: (1) 
taking several discrete steps, such as th(^se 
outlined above: and (2) working to ensure 
that the National and C{)mmunity Sen'ice 
.Act becomes part of a richer fabric of Ameri- 
can public policy designed to foster healthy 
development am{)ng all of our children and 
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youth. One of the Act's most laudable fea- 
tures is its stated goal of "renewing the ethic 
of civic responsibility in the United Stales." 
But we all know that responsibility is a twcj- 
way street. As we ask our young people to 
commit their time, talents, and energies to 



voluntary* ser\'ice, let us ask ourselves what 
we adults promise in return. The National 
Commission on Children urges our society 
to move "beyond rhetoric." 1 greatly look for- 
ward to the day when America s public policy 



makes an overt statement of our vision for 
and commitment to our children and 
youth— and then backs up that statement 
with the resources needed to make good on 
our promises. 



INCENTIVES FOR HIGH QUALITY IN SERVICE-LEARNING 



Joan Schine 



The Xalional and Community Service 
Act lias awakened new interest in volun- 
tas' citizen senMCe, particularly 
school'ba^.ed community service. Schools, 
state departments of educalitMi, local school 
hoards and community agencies are explor- 
inji ways of involving young people in mean- 
ingful roles in the community. This Act lakes 
its place alongside the handful of legislative 
initiatives thai do not simply set aside funds 
and promote specific action, hul thai repre- 
sent a visi(»n. If realized, this vision— the 
•I'enewai of the ethic of civic responsibility 
in the L nited States" — can create major 
change in our nationai life. It can restore the 
traditional American view that each of us. 
regardless ttf age, ethnicity, occupation (►r 
gender, has a stake in the well-being of the 
community as a whole, and has the capacity 
to contribute to that well-being. 

The SeiTe-Amenca program currently pro- 
vides million nationwide for service- 
learning innovations fmm presch(K>l 
through elementan' and sectmdarv' schot»ls. 
This funding, roughly 2fS percent of the total 
ailocation under the Act. can also support 
the invttlvemenl (tf adult vr)lunteers in the 
scho(»ls. Vet. if this legislation is truly to rt^new 
the ethic of civic responsibility, if it is to 
"encourage citizens . . . to engage in full- 
or part-lime ser\Mce" over the long term, 
Seive-America is the portion of the Act that 
holds the greatest promise of long-lasting 
impact on the attitudes and behaviors of 
Americans into the 21st century - and 
should be funded acci>rd!ngly. 

Many young people who experience the per- 
sonal rewards of service, who witness how 
their participation benefits their community 
and its members, will develoi» a commitment 
to service that will reach far beyond their 
school experience. When these early experi- 
ences are carefully planned, when the young 
volunteer is helped to understand the commu- 
nity's needs and to acquire the skills f(»r meet- 
ing those needs, the seeds o( lifetime citizen 
participation take root. I3ut when the learning 
component is left to chance, or slipped in as 
an afterthought, the likelihood of lasting 
impact is greatly reduced. 



The Commission should stress the impor- 
tance of training and rene:tion. offering sub- 
stantial support to states, districts or schools 
for approaches that ensurt that the 'learn- 
ing" is as effective as the ' service" in "ser- 
vice-learning." If the potential of this sec- 
lion of the Act is to he fulfilled, however, a 
more generous proportion of the total bud- 
get must be allocated to school-based commu- 
nity service, or service-learning. 

The Commission can include in the reautho- 
rizalion legislation incentives that will encour- 
age the development of programs of high qual- 
ity — programs that will not only permit youth 
to contribute effectively in the present, and 
move them toward responsible citizenship 
but that also respond to their developmental 
needs. It must be made clear that "service- 
learning" is not simply the phrase of the 
moment, but that service and learning are truly 
inseparable: that a school that does not provide 
for substantial learning directly connected l(> 
the seA'ice experience will n(tt meet the criteria 
tor Serve-.-\merica. 

In addition, Serve-America can demon- 
strate that se»\'ice is not the special rrovuice 
ot the privileged, but the opportunity and 
obligation of ever\'(»ne. The Act sh()uid empha- 
size the inclusive nature of schotH-based ser- 
vice: the Commission might con.^ider provid- 
ing incentives for schools that find ways to 
provide authentic seA'ice opportunities for 
youngsters with special needs, for those \vho 
must hold after-schoo! jobs, or for those 
with limited hlnglish language proficiency. 

finally, we need t(^ recognize that the aije 
range from kindergarten to grade twelve is 
a wide one, A ser\'ice-learning design that 
spans the years from five to eighteen must be 
realistic. In the earliest years, the emphasis 
should be on developing the attitudes and 
behaviors that will engender a commitment 
to service as the individual moves out of the 
self-absorption of the early childhood years. 
Kstablishing a climate of caring, of respect 
for the feelings and rights of others, an atmo- 
sphere where children are expected to 
respect property and to exercise courtesy and 
Consideration, is the essential precursor to 



introducing ser\ ice-learning. Staff develop- 
ment. helping teachers to discover and 
adopt those practices that create such a cli- 
mate in the primaiy grades, may be the most 
effective way to promote service- learning at 
that level. 

It is in the middle school years that Sei\e- 
.•\merica can have its most significant impact. 
And because this is so, the Commission 
should consider devoting a larger propcjrtion 
of the support for school-based programs to 
this segment of the school population. The 
early adolescent — unsure, seeking new rela- 
tionships, trv'ing to make sense of a world that 
is at once strange and familiar, testing values, 
coping with physical and emotional 
changes, searching for stability and s(jme- 
thing to believe in — wants desperately to be 
trusted, to test herself in adult roles. It is at 
this stage of development that the emerging 
individual will make choices that may deter- 
mine the course of a life. In sen-ice learning, 
the idealism <»f earlv adolescence finds an 
outlet, the need to explore new roles in the 
larger world is met. and school work becomes 
more meaningful as it is connected to the 
service experience. Moreover, by early adoles- 
cence, young people are able to master com- 
plex skills; they are able to respond to the 
needs of others appropriately and with empa- 
thy: the community reaps real benefits from 
their contributions. 

The other subtitles of the National and 
Community SeA'ice .-Xct. affecting higher edu- 
cation, conseivation and youth service corps, 
and programs involving individuals ages 17 
and older, will have their advocates, and 
deservedly so. As Congress reconsiders the 
Act, it can, by providing major support for 
Serve-.Amerira, and establishing incentives 
for making service-learning an integral part 
()f all K-12 education, take a significant step 
toward renewing the "ethic of civic responsi- 
bility." The Congress has a rare opportunity 
to look beyond the immediate impact (»f this 
legislation to the long-lasting effects of pre- 
paring a generation for a new kind of partici- 
pator' citizenship. 
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THE SECOND HALF OF THE AMERICAN DREAM 



Michael Sherraden 



Evcrijone can be great because everyone can 
serre. 

Martin Luther Kinj: 

The American Dream is usually 
described in terms ot' self-interest, 
individual effort, and material acciuisi- 
tion. But this is not the whole stor\-. Volun- 
taiT participation, no less than material acqui- 
sition, has been a hallmark of America since 
the bej^inninji. hideed. voluntar\^ participa- 
tion is the counter-balance to material self- 
interest, and this counter-balance is the key 
to dynamic and democratic community* life. 
Martin Luther Flint's vision of sen'ice cap- 
tures this important second half of the Ameri- 
can Dream. "Kverx'tine can be j^reat because 
ever\'one can ser\'e. " 

The word Dr. King chose was everyone. He 
particularly had in mind the poor as well as 
the rich. African .Americans as well as Kuro- 
pean Americans, and city dwellers as well as 
th(tse who live on farms and in small towns. 

This broad and participatoiy ideal of ser- 
vice is deeply rooted in American hist(»r\- and 
the social fabric. It is a vision far superi(jr to 
an elitist and paternalistic idea of serx ico 
C(tnhned to "points of li.ght" shininj^ onto 
unforlimate souls. L\re we to presume that 
tlntSL- who receive these lofty lumens reside 
in the darkness?) The American Dieam is 
about the democratic involvement and broad 
par t i c i pa t i o n oi ei 'cryo ne. 

It is helptiil to take a lon^-tdm "iew. In 
pre-industrial America, younj^ people were, 
for good and ill. deeply involved in the labor 
tbrce. Work v;as the primarx* activity 
throuj^h which the youn^^ "j^rew up."' partici- 
pated in society, and became independent 
adults. Over time, younj^ people were gradu- 
ally pushed out of the labor market. \[ the 
same time, involvement in education 
increased. Today, schooling has bec()me tlie 
dominant social institution for young people. 
But schools cannot do everxihing for eve it- 
body. There is. at this juncture in histon*. 
an "institutional gap" that leaves many teen- 
agers and young adults without desirable 



options. Many of the "youth problems'" that 
we See today are the result oi these long- 
term historical trends. We need a new social 
institution that enables young people lo par- 
ticipate in society in responsible and recog- 
nized roles at earlier ages. This new institu- 
tion should be flexible and integrated with 
work and schooling to allow — indeed, 
encourage — diverse pathways through the 
adolescent and young adult years. 

In a study of non-military service around 
the world [The Moral Equivalent of War/ 
1990). Donald Kberly and i concluded that the 
major purposes and effects of non-militar\' 
ser\"ice were in two areas: commonweal inter- 
ests and productivity. Commonweal interests 
refers to cultural integration and citizenship 
behaviors. It includes the development of 
racial and ethnic tolerance, problem-solving 
skills, and communitx* involvement. Produc- 
tivity refers to economic and social develop- 
ment, that is. real contributions to society. 

In the sense of service as Martin Luther 
King envisioned it. national and community 
serx'ice should have tw(t primarx* goals: the 
promotion of broad participation and the 
undertaking of projects of true significance 
and sufficient scope to make genuine contri- 
butions to society. 

The Commissiftn on National and Commu- 
nity Serx'ice is on the right track in encourag- 
ing the development of diverse local pro- 
grams in a decentralized structure. The role 
of federal and state governments should be 
to build policy and financial incentives that 
promote local creativity and innovation. 

But the scope should be holder. The vision 
should not he merely new programs, but an 
entirely new institution involving hundreds 
of thousands, perhaps millions, oi yf)ung 
people. When Franklin D. Roosevelt created 
the Civilian Conserx-ation Corps, he did not 
have in mind a demonstration program. He 
did not set up a commission to study the idea. 
Uoosevelt initiated the CCC as a sweeping 
policy response to a national crisis. Today, 
young people m America are in a crisis that 
is in some respects more threatening than 



in the ly^Os. Let us stop tinkering around. 
The scope of funding and development 
sh(juld be multiplied several times over. 

From where would the money come? One 
suggestion is to require that a certain percent- 
age of federal youth spending — which is over- 
whelmingly focused on juvenile crime, mental 
illness, drug and alcohol abuse, and the like — 
be used for programs that promote healthy 
youth development, such as c()mmunity and 
national seirice. What should the percentage 
be? Fifty percent would seem to be a reasonable 
figure. Why should the I'.S. government 
spend more on youth problems than on 
healthy youth development? I^'t us get our 
national prit»rities straight. 

On a smaller hut still significant scale, we 
can return the College Work Study Program 
to its legislatively intended purpose of com- 
munity serx'ice. The universities have cap- 
tured this federal spending — nearly a billion 
dollars a year-^as a subsidy for their opera- 
tions. A shocking 95 percent of work-study 
students work on campus. Let us return this 
funding to community seA'ice, 

Consistent with these suggestions, the 
youth research agenda should be more 
focused on normal development. The T.S. 
government spends hundreds of millions of 
d(>llars each year to study mental health prob- 
lems, delinquency. AlDS-related behaviors, 
teen pregnancies, and a host of other adoles- 
cent problems. At the same time, it spends 
almost nothing to study normal develop- 
mental processes, construct ix'e community 
activities, youth organizations, and commu- 
nity serx'ice programs. In general, we should 
look more toward social Iiealth, promotion 
of mutual understanding, community partic- 
ipati(»n, and citizenship. Studie*" of serxice 
programs would he an important part o\ this 
research agenda. In the tradition of prag- 
matic 'social scientists like John Dewey, Wil- 
liam James. Jane Addams. and Morris Janow- 
itz, we should build practical and applied 
social sciences that are focused not only on 
the analysis of problems, but also on the 
creation of solutions. 
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BOOKENDS OF A STRONG DEMOCRACY: 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE TRUST FUND AND 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY TRUST FUND 

Michael Brown 




ver the course of his presidential cam- 
paign, and throughout the transition 
process. President Clinton spoke 



often and passionately about the idea of 
national ser\'ice and proposed a National Ser- 
vice Trust Fund under which young people 
could earn educational benefits through com- 
munity service. In and of itself, national 
service is perhaps the most stirring and evoca- 
tive idea on the American agenda. Although 
it is not a panacea, national service can help 
to (I) reinvigorate citizenship and idealism 
by challenging young people to meet the 
needs of the nation: l2) complete the Civil 
Rights movement by uniting young people 
from all races and socio-economic back- 
grounds for a common public purpose; 
(3) fundamentally improve economic oppor- 
tunity for young people through "iife-chang- 
ing" benefits tied to national service: (4) "re- 
invent government" by using new and entre- 
preneurial ideas to build new sets ot institu- 
tions: (5) give young people the skills and 
C{)ntidence they need to lead empowered 
lives; and (fi) meet pressing national and 
h)cal needs. 

In thinking about national service, a go(»d 
place to start is with Social Security. It is 
clear now. ()U years after its enactment, how 
Social Security transformed America, Pe(j- 
ple used to work for years, dedicating their 
entire lives to productive purposes, and then 
be left to age into poverty, \\^ fact. Social 
Security is now such a foundation of Ameri- 
can democracy that there is no need to cata- 
logue its virtues. But as the countrv- 
searches for the means to "re-invent" govern- 
ment and build a "post-entitlement" future, 
it is important to look at Social Security as 
a prime example of "what works." 

Kirst. Social Security is an "earned" bene- 
(it rather than an entitlement; it avoids both 
the stigma and the long-term political viabil- 
ity problems ot welfare and other 



"unearned" benefits. Second, it is universal 
in its participation, and therefore universal 
in its appeal and political support: it is a 
shared American experience. Third, Social 
Security fundamentally changes people's 
lives for the better by largely eliminating 
the economic fearof agmg in a modern indus- 
trial democracx': people's lives are changed 
not merely as they retire, but in \\\^ decisions 
they are free to make throughout their lives. 
Social Security was a quantum leap fonvard 
for American democracy. It not only ended 
the moral outrage of leaving successive gener- 
ations of productive, hardworking Ameri- 
cans to literally fend for themselves as they 
aged and retired; it also fundamentally rede- 
fined the relationship among citizens, and 
between citizens and their government. 

In this regard. President Clinton's call for 
a National Service Trust Fund should be 
seen squarely and clearly for what it is: a 
"U)okend" to the Social Security Trust 
Fund, and nothing less than the boldest, 
most imaginative new democratic (small "d") 
mstitution proposed in several generations. 
Like Social Security, benefits under the 
National Service Trust Fund should be 
earned, universal (i.e.. open to all Ameri- 
cans) and life-changing. Unlike Social Secu- 
rity benefits, national service benefits 
should come at the beginning of {>ne's adult 
life and be earned through an intensive (year 
or morel, full-time "investment," rather 
than through small investments (e,g,, FICAi 
over a lifetime. Taken together, these two 
■'bookend ' trust funds define comprehen- 
sively a remarkable opportunity for American 
democracy, while underscoring the idea 
that with rights come responsibilities, and 
with the meaning of those responsibilities 
come the benefits of citizenship. 

Within this concept ol ^vo trust funds as 
■■b(K)kends" is a whole thetirv' iA demf)craLy, 



including its subsets of social mobility, citi- 
zenship, even social justice. For example, 
what does .America "owe" its citizens? A col- 
lege education? home ownership? seed capi- 
tal to start a business? apprenticeship train- 
ing for a trade? The old consensus had been 
that America did not "owe" any of these 
things to any citizen in particular, but 
rather the countr\' owed ever\' citizen fair 
and equal opportunity to attain them. In the 
period since the Great Society, this consen- 
sus broke down over the means of providing 
this opportunity. The means that is now most 
out of favor is that of the "entitlement." 
Clearly, the country seeks a "post-entitle- 
ment age" governing philosophy. And just 
as Social Securitv' was the centerpiece of the 
pre-entitlement age. the National vSeivice 
Trust Fund should be the centerpiece of the 
post-entitlement age. 

Specifically, over the next four, eight, 
twelve— even twenty years, America should 
strategically capitalize a National Scamcc 
Trust Fund and allow an ever increasing 
number of Americans the opportunity to 
draw "life-changing benefits" from it as a post- 
sen-'ice award for having dedicated a year or 
more to meeting pressing community and 
national needs in an accredited youth sen'ice 
program. These post-sen.'ice benefits should 
offer young people a wide range of opj>ortuni- 
ties from which they can choose their own 
path to fulfilling the American Dream, includ- 
ing: college (four or two yeari; training or 
apprenticeship program: training wage or 
internship voucher (benefits given to employ- 
ers to hire): seed capital for .starting a small 
business: or d{)wn payment or mortgage pay- 
ments on a home. 

The National Sen'ice Trust Fund should 
serve exclusively as a benefit pool designed 
to provide post -service benefits to graduates 
of accredited national service programs. The 
Trust Fund should not provide programs 
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with operating monies. In this way. the Ameri- 
can people should be given the opportunity 
to tall in love with the idea of the National 
Set-vice Trust Fund, and not have their 
affections tied to the success or failure of any 
specific national sen'ice program. Other fed- 
eral legislation could be designed to provide 
funding for effective national ser\'ice pro- 
grams. 

The .American people will support the 
Trust Kund only if they see that it fundamen- 
tally enlarges opportunity for millions of 
Americans— including their own children. A 
basic formula could tie sen'ice to benefits, 
such as SS.noo in benefits from the Trust 
Fund for each six months of service. It is 
critical that the post-semce benefits be high 
enough so that most Americans (especially 
America s parents) see that one or t%vo years 
in a youth corps means real opportunit>' to 
meet such goals as a four-year college educa- 
tion. Political calculations might prompt 
some to bring down the level of post-ser^-ice 
benefit to include more people initially. This 
would be a mistake. .Americans will be will- 
ing to pay for national serx'ice only if they 
see that the benefit is high enough to make 
a real difference in their lives or in their 
children's. A too-low posl-ser^-ice benefit 
could actually l(»se support for n.ational ser- 
vice. 

The .-\merican people should feel that they 
"own" the Trust Fund and people should be 
able to donate to it, and leave mone;; 
(untaxed?) t'» it in their will. People who 
use the benefits and succeed financially 
should feel a responsibility to contribute to 
it. as do successful college alumni. .Accord- 
ingly, the Trjsi Fund should be established 
as a unique puMic trust fund, capitalized ini- 
tially and periodically with both federal 
funds and private funds, but not subject to 
being a part of the federal budget. The I'unds 
should be managed like a pension fund, and 
grown through careful investment, perhaps 
even with bonding authority (through which 
other government projects could be financed). 
Leading investment bankers should be asked 
to manage the fund pro bono to achieve the 
maximum rate of return. 



Where would the service programs come 
from such that thousands of Americans could 
earn these life-changing benefits? First and 
foremost, neither the federal government, 
nor for that matter the state and local govern- 
ments, would need to create all of these 
programs. Programs could be linked through 
a national idea, a national strategy, and strate- 
gic federal funding and technical assistance. 
But national service must never become the 
exclusive province of the federal government. 
Rather, programs should have many "invest- 
ors." including federal, state and local govern- 
ments and the private sector— meaning 
both companies and individuals. In particu- 
lar, private sector support will mfuse national 
sen'ice with an entrepreneurial spirit, and 
make it accountable to a bottom-line ori- 
ented constituency. Programs should seek 
not just tax dollars, but charitable contribu- 
tion dollars directly from citizens at large, 
like the money people lovingly give to their 
ciiurch or college alma mater. 

The key idea here is that a "market" should 
be created to promote the development of 
outstanding national service programs. A 
major lesson should be taken from the develop- 
ment of the Macintosh computer. Apple Com- 
puter developed the Macintosh and put it 
on the market with almost no software avail- 
able for it —essentially challenging talented 
software developers to write software for this 
exciting new machine. Overnight. Apple cre- 
ated a market for Macintosh", software. 

To put national sen'ice in *.,..i"iputer terms, 
the National Service Trust Fund should be 
seen as the innovative '"hardware" and the 
programs through which young people earn 
Trust Fund benefits should be seen as the 
"software" of national service. In other 
words, the federal government can create a 
"market" for outstanding national sen-ice pro- 
grams by capitalizing a National Service 
Trust Fund and then "accrediting" programs 
such that graduates of those programs 
receive Trust Fund benefits. Programs that 
test different models, and different fundmg 
mechanisms should be piloted, and the 



exist-ing national sen'ice infrastructure 
should be grown to much larger capacity. 

Healthy competition should develop 
among federal, state, local and non-profit 
national sen'ice programs. .Accreditation 
should be done carefully to ensure excellence 
in programming, but not so rigidly as to stifle 
creativit)'. Perhaps all or most programs 
should contain basic elements of a national 
sen'ice program, such as reflection. .Accredi- 
tation should also be tied to a strategic plan 
under which the number of national service 
graduates could all be accommodated at any 
given time to receive benefits from the Trust 
Fund. 

The acid test for national sen'ice is simply 
this: Americans must delight in national ser- 
vice. They must embrace national senice. 
They must love national sen'ice — both for 
the opportunity that the National Sen-ice 
Trust Fund provides, and for the way the 
national sen-ice experience meets pressing 
needs and enhances the lives of those who 
sen-e. National sen'ice must be w-orthy of 
their love. Americans must delight in 
national service because they w-ill have to pay 
for it and, most importantly, those young 
people in full-time sen'ice will be their own 
sons, daughters, brothers, sisters and grand- 
children. And those young people won't be 
in a laboratory or in outer space: they'll be 
living in their homes and sen'ing in their 
streets. ever\-day, in front of everyone's nose. 
The American people will be evaluating 
national sen-ice on a daily basis. If it's not 
working, we wo'"i*t hav*» to wait for a major 
G.AO study to tell us so. 

But if young people grow and mature 
through sen-ice beyond their years, if real and 
pressing needs are met. if the ver\' sight of 
a team of diverse corps members in uni- 
forms hard at work sends shivers of inspira- 
tion down the spines of passe rsby. if we can 
tap the idealism of youth like the oil gusher 
that it truly is — then look out! Like Social 
Security, national sen'ice will be woven 
into the fabric of American life. It will 
delight the nation, and jumpstart America's 
democracy. 
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